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HE scene in France has suddenly changed again. At the 
beginning of the week, it became known that the Marshal 
strongly objected to superseding General Bourbaki and the 
other commanders who were chiefly distrustéd by the Repub- 
licans, and that it was a question whether he would give way. 
Thereupon the Republicans published their intention, in case 
he did give way, to move in the Chamber of Deputies for the 
impeachment of the De Broglie Government, a motion which, 
if advocated by M. Gambetta and the greater Radicals, 
would certainly have been carried, as the Senate had no 
voice in the matter, being the tribunal destined to try the 
impeachment, and therefore unable to vote on the policy of such 
astep. If Marshal MacMahon had ever hesitated about yield- 
ing to the advice of his Ministers as to the higher military com- 
mands—and we do not know that he did—this decided him to 
stand firm, and on Thursday his resignation was received by the 
two Chambers, sitting together as a National Assembly. The 
Assembly immediately proceeded to elect his successor,—M. 
Jules Grévy,—which it did by 563 votes,—99 being cast for 
General Chanzy. The Marshal, who behaved throughout with 
great dignity, called on M. Grévy to congratulate him on his 
new dignity, and is to leave Paris immediately for his country 
estate. 


It is not yet known whether this remarkable transfer of 
power, accomplished so easily and with so little friction, will 
be followed by any change of Ministry. The Ministry, which 
is not dismissed by the Constitution, has resigned, to leave 
M. Grévy free; but it is believed that unless M. Dufaure, who 
is past eighty, insists on resigning, the new President will re- 
place the present men, with the exception of the Minister of 
Commerce, M. Teisserenc de Bort, who is a crypto-Protectionist, 
and a failure. M. Gambetta will not take office, and intends, 
indeed, it is stated, to succeed M. Grévy as President of 
the Chamber of Deputies,—a proceeding only to be ex- 
plained in one way. M. Gambetta wishes to occupy a position 
in which, for a time, he may be exempted from battle and strife, 
and may display himself in the attitude of a moderator, whose 
justice is trusted by both parties. He probably sees that with 
the fall of the Marshal the pivot of power is transferred to the 
Chamber, and hopes to exercise there the great, though quiet, 
influence which M. Grévy possessed. It must be remembered 
that the President of the Chamber occupies a position some- 
what different from that of an English Speaker, being treated 
much more as the representative of the Chamber, and a power- 
ful as well as respected entity in the State. He may speak, too, 
outside the Chamber with much more definiteness. 








The long-dreaded Zulu war would appear to be at hand, and 
has, indeed, in all human probability already begun. Sir 
Bartle Frere, aware, it is said, that the officers of Cetewayo’s 
amy were pressing for war, forwarded to the Zulu King an 
nitimatum, which consisted practically of four clauses. He 





must surrender certain persons, guilty of raids into British 
territory. He must disband his army. He must abolish the 
marriage law, which furnishes that army with recruits by 
forbidding marriage to a young man who has not fought; and 
he must admit a British Envoy, with the powers of a Resident. 
The King assented to the surrender of the “ raiders,” to use the 
American word, but returned an evasive reply to the other three 
proposals. He was accordingly granted a term within which 
he must reply definitively, expiring on January 11th, but it was 
understood that he would refuse, and Lord Chelmsford, com- 
manding the forces in South Africa, was directed to hold him- 
self in readiness. He has collected, it is said, 8,000 Regulars, 
a number of Volunteers, variously estimated at from 2,000 to 
6,000—we presume there are about 6,000, and 2,000 are with 
him—and 7,000 natives, who are clearly despised on the spot, 
but who may turn out well. With this force he proposes to 
cross the Tugela, and if possible force King Cetewayo to a 
general engagement. 





The intelligence from Afghanistan, never very clear, is be- 
coming more obscure than ever. The Viceroy now reports, 
under date January 28th, that Shere Ali never quitted Afghani- 
stan, but is residing at Mazir-i-Sharif,a holy place close by 
Balkh, whence, it is said, “ if he receives no satisfactory answer 
from Tashkend ”—mark the open distrust of Russia—he may 
retire to Herat. According to this account, Shere Ali is still 
Ameer, and Yakoob Khan only his lieutenant in Cabul, a 
statement at variance with all information previously received. 
The Viceroy further intimates that the British army is going 
to Cabul, and congratulates himself, in view of that movement, 
upon the arrival of Wali Mahommed, “half-brother of the 
Ameer,” in our camp at Jellalabad, he having influence with the. 
Ghilzais. Shere Ali was going to shoot him for running away 
from Peiwar. Are we going to support a civil war in Afghani- 
stan, by way of ensuring the “friendliness, prosperity, and 
independence,” of which Lord Cranbrook wrote so posi- 
tively ? So far as appears, the Viceroy does not know what he 
is going te do, and we can only assume that he has some 
policy behind his disconnected telegrams, if it be only to delay 
decision until the troops are cantoned in Cabul. According to 
the latest rumours, Lord Lytton advises the annexation of all 
Afghanistan, in defiance of Lord Beaconsfield’s explanations and 
Lord Cranbrook’s pledges, and it may come to this in the end. 
At present, however, the only thing clear is that no one reigns 
in Afghanistan, or could conclude a treaty binding anybody but 
himself,—which is not a pleasant prospect for invaders, whether 
they wish to remain or to retire. 





There has been a decided failure in the Khost Valley. We 
have never joined in the attacks upon General Roberts, who 
has appeared to us one of those dashing though over-confident 
leaders who in India often do great things; but his failure in 
his Khost operations must now be admitted. He entered that 
valley with insufficient force, hoping to make of it a new route 
to Afghanistan, defeated the Mangals, appointed a new chief, 
and uttered words very like a pledge of annexation. The 
moment he retired, however, the Mangals reassembled and 
upset his nominee, and he was obliged to return to defend him. 
He did not defend him. He rescued him, took all treasures 
out of the fort at Makhoond and burnt the grain, and 
then retreated to Subbery, covered by the cavalry, who were 
severely pressed. ‘General Roberts has, therefore, abandoned 
the Khost for the present, convinced that similar disturbances 
will be incessant.” This is the statement of the correspondent 
of the Standard, who, though too obviously contemptuous of 
General Roberts, has not yet been wrong in his facts, and whose 
telegrams are read by a staff officer before their despatch. He 
telegraphs on the 30th ult., and clearly intends to say that 
General Roberts has failed, as every officer so situated will fai’, 
The people of the hills are against us, and until we can cons 
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ciliate them, or bridle them with permanent garrisons, 
we shall be masters only of the ground we stand on. 
We do not believe conciliation impossible, if we raise native 
Highland regiments, but the popular idea of our successes is 
unfounded. A British force north-west of the Suleiman 
passes anywhere, like a knife through water. But you cannot 
cut water, and the knife rusts. 


We are very sorry to hear from eye-witnesses that the Indian 
Government has sanctioned in Afghanistan the expedient 
adopted by General Avitabile and Lord Dalhousie for put- 
ting down fanatic murderers. ‘The men are shot, their bodies 
burned, and their ashes scattered. The notion is that this pro- 
cess destroys the soul, Mussulmans holding that when Azrael 
summons the Faithful to meet the Judgment Day, he will not 
be at the trouble to find bodies thus scattered to the elements. 
We cannot hope to defeat the evidence of an expert in cruelty 
like Avitabile, but we believe both he and Lord Dalhousie’s 
advisers laboured under a delusion. A Ghazee who dies slay- 
ing infidels, or through slaying infidels, mounts, according to 
the best Doctors, to heaven at once, without waiting for the 
Judgment Day, and cremation does his soul no harm. Even if 
that is not so, the penalty is one we have no right to inflict, and 
one which compels every Mussulman to regard the Government 
that inflicts it as actively oppressive to the Faith. Is that 
common-sense, to say nothing of Christianity? We might 
just as well refuse extreme unction to every Catholic prisoner 
who dies in jail under sentence for treason. 


On Tuesday last it was announced that the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to nominate the Rev. Joseph Barber Light- 
foot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, to fill the See of Dur- 
ham, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Baring. Observers of 
coincidences will be amused to note that this nomination of the 
first Joseph since the time of the great Bishop Butler to fill the 
See of Durham, was made known on the morning in which the 
lesson for the day contains the following passage :—‘‘ And 
Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a one as this 
is, aman in whom the Spirit of God is? And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, there is 
none so discreet and wise as thou art; thou shalt be over my 
house.” Joseph, however, was promoted from a dungeon to be 
Pharaoh’s Minister, while the Bishop Designate of Durham is 
promoted from a very different position,—that of the head of 
the divinity school in Cambridge, where he exercises a very 
powerful influence of a very high kind, to preside over the 
Diocese of Durham. We can but indulge the hope that the 
place which will know him no longer will not lose more by the 
change than even the See of Durham will gain,—a hope which, 
on our part at least, is sincere, but not sanguine. 


Another most important trade is threatened with suspension. 
Cases of pleuro-pneumonia have been discovered in a cargo of 
cattle landed at Liverpool from the United States, and the 
Committee of Privy Council have ordered the whole to be 
isolated and slaughtered within five days. They are consider- 
ing, moreover, the propriety of terminating the free import from 
America, whither, it is believed, the disease has been conveyed 
through importation of valuable cattle from Europe. The 
proposal has struck consternation among the importers, whose 
trade has recently grown so great, and ship-owners, who have 
been building great steamers specially adapted for the transit 
of cattle. They are both pressing the Government not to act 
hastily, and have engaged eminent veterinary surgeons to look 
after the Government inspectors. Fortunately for the trade, 
the landing-port is Liverpool, and this Government always 
listens to Liverpool representations; while, as American cattle 
can cross into Canada, there will be great difficulty in distin- 
guishing between Canadian and American beasts. The alarm, 
however, is serious, and pleuro-pneumonia in America would be 
a terrible blow to the West. 


The Sultan is ill. The Sultan has been alarmed by a new 
plot, and has dismissed the Minister of Police, and has ordered 
the guards to be changed every day. The Sultan has received 
the draft of the final Treaty with Russia, but delays signing 
it. The Sultan objects to the arrangement with Greece 
suggested by his Ministers, and says he is asked to sign 
away some territory or other every day. The Sultan is anxious 
about the caimés, and has dismissed Zuhdi Pasha, Minister of 


a 
brought them down to less than one-fourth of their Doming! 
value. These are the prominent items of intelligence from Cop. 
stantinople this week, and they all mean the same thing, —th 
the only source of power left in Turkey is the Sultan, and that he 
is entirely incompetent to cope with his position, or, indeed, to 
understand it. He is Khalif,—why does not the paper ¢ 
rise to par, when he orders that it should? Some faint idea of 
what his position should be, as Head of Islam, is, however, never 
quite absent from Abdul Hamid’s mind. He is again asking Sir 
Henry Layard for English money, but cannot bring himself tp 
sell Cyprus outright, even to put the caimés straight. At 
that is the most reasonable interpretation of the statement that 
the British Government had offered to buy Cyprus, and the 
official denial that any such offer had been made. It never was 
made, because it was ascertained that it would not be accepted, 


Mr. Bryce sent to the Times of Monday very interesting 
extracts from a letter written to him by the Armenian Patriagsh 
of Constantinople, who has just resigned his office, on the ground 
that he cannot get the least attention paid to his representations 
concerning the state of Armenia, or any redress for the wrongs 
of his fellow-countrymen. Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, 
concerning the reforms in Armenia, has remained, says 
the Armenian Patriarch, a dead letter. Anarchy exists jp 
Armenia just as it did before the peace was made, and the 
Armenians are cruelly oppressed by the Turkish officials and 
the Mahommedan population. The Turkish Government treats 
the Armenians as rebels, only because they complain of the in. 
crease of taxes, which they are unable to pay, and of the crud 
exactions of the Turkish tax-gatherers. But neither the Porte, 
nor the representatives of the Foreign Powers, pay the least n. 
gard to the Armenian Patriarch’s representations. Of coume 
not. As Safvet Pasha confessed to Sir A. H. Layard, there is 
no supply of good Turkish officials. Bad Turkish officials can 
only be overruled by force. The Porte has not got this force, 
and does not wish to get it. England may possibly have it, but 
cannot afford to use it, and pay the enormous price essential 
for the use of it. And no other Power is inclined to interfere 
with England in the matter. And so the fire declines to bum 
the stick, the stick does not beat the dog, and the rat, of course, 
continues his depredations on the malt in the house which Jack 
did not exactly build, but which he has most unfortunately 
undertaken to set in order, without counting the cost of the 
process. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P. for Liskeard, speaking at the 
Bristol Conference of last week on Women’s Rights, described 
a walk in Cheapside some years ago with an imaginative friend, 
who suddenly becoming possessed by the vision of the ever 
flowing stream of life, composed of human beings each occupied 
with his own thoughts and interests, yet each succeeding the 
other like successive drops of blood along the arteries, sud- 
denly proposed to him to step aside down one of the quiet 
courts which open on the thoroughfare, and “think what all 
this means.” Mr. Courtney told the story in order to get 
his audience to consider political questions from a some- 
what wider point of view,—to get them to look at politics 
as but one aspect of the great stream of human i 
terests, and so to see that all women, who affect human 
interests so profoundly, cannot properly be excluded from the 
sphere of politics. But no sober opponent of women’s suffrage 
ever wished to exclude their influence from the sphere of poli- 
tics. On the contrary, most of them regard that influence as of 
the greatest possible moment, and as having produced the 
greatest results in the past, as well as being destined to produce 
the greatest results in the future. The only real question is how 
that influence is best exerted,—whether through men, or directly, 
—in other words, as an influence, or as an independent right. 
And for our parts, we believe that it is both more natural 
and more considerable if confined to the former, than if 
also exerted in the latter capacity. Unless women are willing t0 
give up their special privileges of sex,—to give up their pr 
tected social position,—they must not enter into the thick of the 
public struggles of life; and that they should give up those 
privileges, seems to us to involve at least as great an evil for 
men as it would involve also for themselves. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s increase on the Tobacco Duty does 
not appear to have been a‘success. Three-fourths of all the 
tobacco used in the United Kingdom is consumed by the poo% 
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TT eths 0 amounts due on half-ounces, the tax is doubled 
the smoker. Consequently, the sale of tobacco, which has 
: increased for fifteen years, has receded during the nine 
months of the operation of the new tax by 1,401,115 Ib.; and 
the duty, which was to have yielded three-quarters of a 
nillion, has yielded at the rate of only £447,000 a year, 
nly £160,000 more than it would have been under 
. ond rates. A deputation of tobacco manufacturers 
ry! dealers have represented these facts to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and have asked for a remission of the extra 
daty. The memorialists have, no doubt, a case; but it is not, 
we suspect, quite so strong as they are anxious to believe. 
They have not allowed either for the general decline in the 
consumption of excisable articles consequent on the depression, 
or for the way in which the old stock, which had paid the old 
duty, but is charged to the public as if it had paid the new one, 
has been used up to the last ounce. Another twelve months 
must pass before the yield of the increased duty is exactly 
known, and meanwhile the nation is none the worse for smoking 
afew million ounces less. 


The struggle between the labourers in Kent and the farmers 
who locked them out has ended in the men’s departure for New 
Yealand. The men, it will be remembered, struck against a 
reduction of work, and were then locked out till they should 
abandon the Union. The farmers believed that, under the 
pressure of the hard times, they would yield; but the younger 
men determined to emigrate, and iutroduce into the colony the 
cultivation of Kentish hops. The Government of New Zea- 
land, which prefers this class of immigrants to all others, 
readily agreed to assist them, and on Wednesday six hundred 
emigrants, most of them young men, the pick of the country- 
side, started from Maidstone for the Antipodes. Two hundred 
had gone before, five weeks ago; and England has, therefore, 
lost perhaps half a regiment,—five hundred men, every one of 
whom will, in about two years, draw out two or three families, 
or perhaps a whole village. The emigration is good for the 
world, and perhaps even for England, or rather for the people 
who live in it, who are better as well as happier at the Anti- 
podes than living here, on wages which are not sufficient to 
allow of civilised life; but it is impossible not to regret such 
losses, which a different tenure of the soil would as we believe, 
prevent. The men, according to an eye-witness, who writes in 
the Daily News, all plead the absence of any prospect of “ get- 
ting on.” ee aaa 

The Liberal Two Hundred of Southwark are doing their best 
to discredit the Caucus system. They have asked intending 
candidates for the borough to deliver trial sermons before them, 
and though Mr. Brodrick indignantly declined, four candidates; 
Sir John Bennett, Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. Leicester, and 
Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P. for Denbigh, consented. The Two 
Hundred heard the four, and were very much amused and 
interested in the speeches, and in the heckling of the candidates 
which followed. ‘The speeches were poor, Mr. Williams’s being 
mainly a defence of his conduct in voting for the credit of six 
millions; Mr. Leicester’s, a declaration of his own independ- 
ence; Sir John Bennett’s, a statement of his civic career; and 
Mr. Rogers’s, a rough attack on the Government, in lan- 
guage evidently lowered to the meeting. Successive ballots 
were then taken, and the other candidates being winnowed out, 
Mr. Thorold Rogers was accepted by the Association. We dare 
say he will make a good Member, but he will be a bad one just 
so far as he is the delegate of an Association which could hit 
on such a scheme for testing a candidate’s merits. Is there a 
man among them who would choose a lawyer or a physician in 
that clumsy style ? 





The trial of the Glasgow Bank Directors will probably end 
this week, but too late for our impression, and we can therefore 
only record that the Lord-Advocate has withdrawn the charges 
of theft and embezzlement. It was necessary, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk pointed out, in order to establish these charges, 
to prove that the accused had used their official position 
in order to secure illegal personal gain, and the Lord-Advo- 
eate found this too hard. There was no sufficient evidence 
that the Directors had pocketed cash, advances on insufficient 
security, if such were made, being indistinguishable from other 
errors in business judgment. The accused, therefore, have in 
the later stages of the trial only been accused of issuing fraudu- 
lent returns, and even on this point the question of fraudulent 
motive, which is essential, will be a difficulty. It seems strange 








to outside readers of the case that the Directors should not - 
have been charged with conspiracy to defraud, but we presume 
the difficulty was defect of evidence as to what passed within 
the Bank parlour. The whole trial reveals the necessity for a 
better and less cumbrous system of punishing misconduct by 
shareholders’ trustees. 


It is extremely difficult to make out the facts as to the progress 
of the “Black Death” in Russia. The Government, though 
evidently alarmed, and willing to take the most desperate steps, 
even to the burning of infected villages, with compensation to 
the people, is exceedingly averse to let the truth be known. 
According to the latest accounts, the disease has diminished in 
Astrachan, perhaps from having done its work; but it has ap- 
peared on the other side of the Volga, and from the precautions 
taken in Saratov, it isevidently supposed to be making its way up 
the valley of that great river. The German and Austrian 
Governments are extremely alarmed, and have prohibited the 
importation of any article, especially wool and felt, likely to carry 
the infection. They have, moreover, to the great indignation of 
the Russian doctors, insisted on sending an international com- 
mission of inquiry into Russia, in which the United States 
take part; while Austria, Germany, America, and even Bel- 
gium and Holland, are enforcing a strict quarantine, which will 
ruin the Astrachan wool-market. The most sensible proposal 
appears to be burning the villages, fire having cleared the 
Plague out of London; but it is excessively expensive, and in 
winter may be cruel. The Lancet should get hold of the curious 
accounts which must exist in the India House of the desperate 
precautions taken by the Bengal Government against the 
“ Mahamurree ’—apparently the same disease—in 1853-56. 





The Government does not intend to allow cremation to be 
practised in England without a discussion in Parliament, in 
which, apparently, the Home Secretary will take the adverse 
view. The people of Woking are furious because a Company 
has bought land in Woking Cemetery to set up a furnace for 
burning the dead, and on Thursday sent a deputation to Mr. 
Cross about it. The deputation had not much to say, their 
spokesman, the Hon. Francis Scott, being much too angry 
to be intelligible, and making a speech which was a 
sort of oath writ large. Cremation was un-Christian, un- 
English, a scandal, a disgrace, and the like, all of which showed 
Woking opinion, but not the demerits of cremation. The speech, 
however, drew from Mr. Cross the declaration quoted, and 
the advice that the Woking experiment should be prosecuted as 
a nuisance. There can be no doubt that, apart from popular 
feeling, which, as usual, is right in essence and silly in expres- 
sion, there is a serious objection of public polity to cremation. 
It would knock the system of Inquest to pieces, make poisoning 
much more easy, and perhaps facilitate grave cases of per- 
sonation. That difficulty does not arise in India, where the 
climate destroys identity almost as quickly as cremation does. 


Mr. Sidney Buxton, in one of his amusing papers on animals 
in the Animal World for February, says that dogs and horses 
are, as far as he knows, the only animals sensitive to ridicule, 
while cats and birds are wholly unaware that they are being 
laughed at. He tells of a pony of his own which gets very 
cross when disparaging remarks are made upon him, and 
“becomes furious, and stamps about his stall, putting back his 
ears, and attempting to bite,” if he is openly laughed at, while 
praise greatly pleases him. The truth is, that it is only 
those creatures which can feel sympathy with men which 
can also appreciate ridicule. The horse sypathises evidently 
with many of his rider’s feelings and amusements, while 
the dog can enter into no small proportion of his feelings. But 
birds and cats, though often exceedingly affectionate, and full 
of attachment to individuals, hardly ever attempt to enter into 
human feelings,—as Cowper’s dog ‘ Beau,’ for instance, entered 
into the poet’s desire to possess himself of the water-lily. The 
hatred of ridicule always accompanies a capacity for sympathy. 
Certainly dogs, and probably horses, know the difference 
between being laughed at in derision, as we laugh at a fool, and 
being laughed at in admiration, as we laugh at a good comic 
actor, and enjoy the latter as much as they resent the former, 
It is questionable, however, whether some parrots do not under- 
stand and enjoy the practice of making fun of their human 
acquaintances,—do not appreciate the art of duping, and take 
pleasure in it. 


The Bank rate has been reduced to three per cent.—Consols 
were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S RESIGNATION. 


OTHING in Marshal MacMahon’s Presidential career has 
I become him so well as its close. Its commencement 
was hardly creditable to him, for M. Thiers understood that 
he had his personal support, and no one but Marshal Mac- 
Mahon could have had any chance of turning M. Thiers out of 
office. From the first it was his great mistake to regard him- 
self as the nominee of a party, rather than the representative 
of France; and this initial blunder was often repeated, and 
even exaggerated, during his tenure of office. But he has 
shown dignity and patriotism in the fashion of his resignation. 
It may well be, indeed, that the question on which he resigned 
was not the question on which his mind chiefly dwelt in deter- 
mining on his resignation. M. Gambetta appears, in some 
sense, to have forced his hand, by holding out the prospect of 
a still greater difficulty in the background, if the difficulty of 
the military supersessions should be overcome. He knew that 
in that case he should be asked to assent to the impeachment 
of the De Broglie Government,—the Government of combat,— 
before the Senate ; and he knew that it was impossible for him, 
who had made a personal appeal to France in favour of that 
Government, to acquiesce in a proceeding which, on his part, 
would have had something of the character both of cowardice 
and treachery. We cannot say that we think well of M. 
Gambetta’s policy in thus forcing the Marshal’s hand. Had 
the Marshal signed the decrees superseding General Bourbaki 
and those other distrusted military colleagues whom the Re- 
publicans thought it right to remove, it would have been a 
foolish and dangerous thing to revive all the bitterness of the 
past by an impeachment of a Government which is no longer 
among the political forces of the present, and whose sins, great 
as they were, would be much better forgotten than punished. 
Moreover, it would have been a very hard measure to the 
Marshal himself, to reward him for a novel pliancy to the Con- 
stitution by involving him in the disgrace of an almost obso- 
lete offence. There was something of Jesuitical finesse, and 
something, too, of vindictive acrimony, in the more distant 
threat with which it was sought to convince Marshal Mac- 
Mahon that it would be of no use for him to yield to the im- 
mediate request of his Ministers, indeed, that by so doing he would 
only prepare for himself new and more serious perplexities. 
But though we cannot but condemn the Radical maneuvre by 
which the Marshal was warned of the uselessness of concession, 
we are disposed to think that it has turned out better for him 
as it is,—especially if he would really have otherwise hesitated 
whether or not to acquiesce in the dismissal of his brothers- 
in-arms. The only grave blot on his personal conduct was 
his surrender of the civil functionaries whom he had promised 
to protect, to the just wrath of the Republican majority. If 
he had abandoned his own colleagues in the army in the same 
fashion, he might well have felt, as he is said to have stated 
that he felt, that he should feel ashamed, after such a course, 
to embrace his children, There is a point beyond which it is 
not possible for even the chief of a Constitutional State to 
ignore his own acts and convictions. And we think that point 
would have been passed if the Marshal had surrendered to the 
Liberal distrust of them his old comrades-in-arms, even on the 
advice of such a Minister as M. Dufaure. We do not admire 
M. Gambetta’s strategy,—successful as it has been,—but 
we do think that it has been far from injurious to the 
Marshal, if it put an end at once to any hesitation which he 
might otherwise have felt as to the course which he should 
pursue in relation to the military commands. The Marshal 
could not be anything but a transitional President of such a 
Republic as the present Republic of France, and we are glad 
to see him fairly out of the entanglements of a position which 
it was far from easy for him to hold with untarnished honour, 
and far from easy for the Republican majority to allow him to 
hold, without a long series of provocative attacks on his well- 
known personal leanings and aims. 

His successor, M. Grévy, will have a task at once much 
easier and much more arduous than his predecessor. It will 
be easier, because he will not have to struggle with personal 
convictions and predilections entirely opposed to the policy of 
his chief advisers; it will be more arduous, because on this 
very account he can hope to influence much more seriously the 
nature of their advice, and to set the precedents by which 
the success of a rather novel constitutional experiment will 
eventually be determined. M,. Grévy, if he is the strong and 


——emnesiiil 
sagacious man whom his friends represent him to be, will not 
what Marshal MacMahon has, since the elections of 1875, ty 
some extent almost necessarily been,—a reluctant constitution 
instrument in the hands of others, but a great power, pro 
the greatest power, in the Cabinet. A genuine adherent af 
the majority, if he differs from his Ministers on matters of 
serious importance, it will always be on the cards that by the 
mere announcement of his difference of opinion he may alter 
the views of a majority of the Chambers, and have it in hig 
power to form a new Ministry, which would command the, 
confidence better than the old. Hence, while M. Gy 
will not feel half the awkwardness and delicacy which 
MacMahon must have felt for the last year back, he will hare 
a much more complex duty to perform in mediating betweep 
the public opinion of France and the opinion of his tem 
advisers. It will take a very strong man to make the funetign 
of President what in such hands it ought to be,—a function 
almost equally distinct from that of a Constitutional King 
and that of a Constitutional Prime Minister. M, Grey 
ought to be able so to manipulate his influence ag { 
exercise a much greater, or at least a much more di 
influence over political affairs than an English monarch, anj 
yet at the same time to guard himself against any appearance, 
of such an identification with an unsuccessful policy as tg 
injure his own prestige as President by his apparent adoption 
of it. His object should be rather to secure a fair discussion 
for any policy which he prefers to that of his constitutional! 
advisers for the time being, than to identify himself personally 
with such a policy. In that way he may both exert a most 
healthy, controlling, and modifying influence over the counsels 
of his Ministers, and yet entirely avoid the appearance of actual 
partisanship. But this will be a difficult course to steer, and 
it is one in which the experience of Marshal MacMahon’s Pr. 
sidency is not likely to afford much help to M. Grévy. 

And he will have another immediate difficulty which the 
Marshal had not, in relution to his foreign policy. It is 
already sufficiently obvious that Germany looks upon the new 
unity between the Parliament and the President of France with 
extreme jealousy and suspicion. Hitherto Germany has been 
well aware that the majority of the electors did not half 
trust the chief of the State, and that the chief of 
the State did not half trust the majority of the electors, 
In this mutual distrust there was a real check on any- 
thing like an active military or foreign policy,—a policy of 
revenge. This check is now gone. If the chief of the State 
perceived a great military or diplomatic opportunity welcome 
to the people of France, there would be no mutual jealousy 
between him and the popular majority, of a kind to weaken 
his action. M. Grévy, therefore, will have to pursue a very 
frank and cautious policy, if he wishes to convince Germany 
that there is no secret scheme of revenge hatching against her. 


With an army led by irreproachable Republicans, Germany - 


will watch far more anxiously the signs of anything like the 
old Republican propagandism than she has felt it necessary to 
watch them hitherto. M. Grévy, because he is one with the 
nation, will be in a much more delicate position towards the 
German Empire than was Marshal MacMahon. 

One aspect of the situation is certainly satisfactory,—we mean 
the probable election of M. Gambetta to the Presidency of the 
Chamber, and the probable retention of office by the Dufaure 
Ministry, if not even by M. Dufaure himself. M. Gambetta 
as President of the Chamber will be removed into a political 
siding, though one of great dignity and promise, where it will 
be at once his duty and his policy to show his superiority to 
party feeling, and his fitness at some future time for the office 
which M. Grévy already fills. That will itself be a great 
guarantee for the exertion of M. Gambetta’s great political 
influence on the side of a quiet and Conservative Republican 
policy, and will separate him from that close alliance with the 
extreme Left which has hitherto seemed, in some measure, 
essential to his position in the country. It is a great omen 
that already the rumours as to the very foolish impeachment of 
the De Broglie Government represent the design as abandoned, 
and that M. Grévy has asked M. Dufaure to remain in office, 
and so to prove that the general policy of the country under 
the new regime will not be very different from what it was 
under the old. Nothing is more essential to France than that 
her policy, for some time to come, should be magnanimous, 
sober, and sedate. And so long as M. Dufaure and his col- 
leagues remain in office, not only France, but Europe, will 
have every assurance that it is likely to be what it has hitherto 
been, certainly both sober and sedate, and if not in every sense 





magnanimous, at least as much so as it is possible for a popular 
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ministry to be after a victory over rivals so unscrupulous and 
so audacious as the Cabinet whose political craft was repre- 
gnted by the Duc de Broglie, and whose conscience was 
measured by that of M. de Fourtou. 





THE COMING ZULU WAR. 


E do not know why Sir Bartle Frere should be so fre- 
\ quently described as a “ peaceful” High Commissioner 
in South Africa. He is a very able man, and has, we believe, 
thoroughly comprehended the “ secret” of South Africa,— 
namely, that that vast dominion must become, and will become, 
q smaller India, and not an English colony, or group of colonies, 
must, that is, be a “dark man’s land,” and not a “white 
man’s land ;” and he will, we do not doubt, if permitte:, or- 
ganise it efficiently upon that basis. He has great ability 
both for administration and for the management of men, 
and an experience which, for his purpose, may be described 
as limitless. But Sir Bartle Frere’s capacity for govern- 
ment has always been impaired by a certain viewi- 
ness unusual in such a master of detail, a disposition to 
dream dreams, and to seek the realisation of ideas out of 
proportion to the means at his disposal. When Commissioner 
of Scinde, he was always proposing grand frontier policies, and 
never could raise revenue in the province sufficient for his 
somewhat lofty designs. In Bombay he believed in the 
“wave of prosperity ” caused by the cotton famine, encouraged 
some of the wildest of the schemes of improvement which 
marked the mania, proposed in an open despatch an immense 
increase to all official salaries, and generally deported him- 
self as if the American war would never end. His 
viewy memoranda on Afghanistan have been republished 
by this Ministry as text-books, and he is treating Zululand 
exactly as he would haye treated Afghanistan. He sees, or 
thinks he sees, a danger, marches to meet it, and by demands 
for immense concessions to the British need of security brings 
on war, with all its consequences. Afghanistan may be made 
a basis of attack, and consequently we must occupy strategic 
points in Afghanistan, and there is war. Cetewayo has an 
army which may be dangerous, and consequently a demand 
must be sent to Zululand that this army be disbanded, and 
there is war. 

We do* not say Sir Bartle Frere had not much better 
grounds for his policy in Zululand than for his policy in 
Afghanistan. We rather think he had. So far as we under- 
stand the position, the danger from Cetewayo, or rather from his 
army, was very great indeed,—was of that urgent and direct 
kind which even in Europe is held to be a justification for 
complaint or war. A savage King, with a genius for military 
legislation, has contrived to form and maintain upon our 
border an army of 40,000 riflemen and spearmen, strictly 
organised, very brave, and as they cannot marry till they 
have fought, ardently desirous of war. Such an army would 
be formidable anywhere, and in the special circumstances of 
Natal it is excessively dangerous. As a rule, no force exists 
in the colony equal to cope with this army, the few thou- 
sand settlers available being unorganised and surrounded 
by 300,000 Zulus, who may be treacherous, and must have 
much sympathy with their tribesmen. If Natal is to 
be safe, only two courses are open to the Government,—to 
garrison the colony as the Punjab is garrisoned, or to insist, 
once for all, that the danger shall take itself away. The 
former policy is nearly impossible. The colony cannot pro- 
tect itself, for it has not the money to raise an army by wages; 
and compulsory service among the settlers would either be 
fatal to prosperity, by causing wholesale emigration, or would 
lead to a cruel domination over our own Zulus, now gradually 
settling down into cultivators, for the purposes of a conscription. 
South Africa, as a whole, has no army, though she may raise 
one hereafter ; and the United Kingdom neither can nor will 
maintain in Natal a permanent garrison of 10,000 men, to be 
paid by the British taxpayer, and to corrupt the settlers by 
diverting all enterprise towards contracts. A short but decisive 
war would be better for the colony, for the Empire, and for the 
world ; and if the Zulu army threatens us, as Sir Bartle Frere 
—probably on sufficient grounds—believes it does, such a war is 
not radically unjust. He has still to state the facts bearing upon 
that point—which is, of course, of the last importance—but 
all prima facie evidence is in his favour, the universal account 
of experts being that although Cetewayo may be reluctant to 
fight, being aware, in some measure, of the consequences war will 
entail, the governing spirits in his army are all for war, certain 


guidance. If that is the case, Great Britain must either per- 
manently garrison Natal, as a country menaced with invasion 
—a course practically impossible—or abandon it, which no one 
dreams of doing, or insist that the menacing Zulu army shall 
be reduced to reasonable strength. We might risk a mere 
invasion, but we cannot risk a universal massacre. That is 
what Sir Bartle Frere has insisted upon. 
that Cetewayo’s army shall be disbanded, that a Resident shall 
be admitted to see that the disbandment is real and permanent, 
and that the Zulu marriage law shall cease to be arranged so as 


He has demanded 


to be a perpetual incitement to war. These are the three serious 

demands, and though they involve great interference with a 

neighbouring State, and are detailed in official letters with 

blundering minuteness, and furnish in themselves just ground 

for a declaration of war by Cetewayo, we do not see that, the 

threatening attitude of the Zulu army being granted, they 

are contrary to justice. We are not bound to maintain a 

ruinous armed peace, because it suits the convenience of 
Zulu warriors not to invade till they are ready, and no 

smaller demands would give the colony any sufficient guarantee. 

If Cetewayo accepts them, nobody will interfere with him—a 
proposal that the Resident’s functions should be limited to 

watching the military danger being sure of acceptance—and 
if he refuses, he, under the circumstances, virtually declares 
war, and war, as is well understood, for the expulsion or the 
extirpation of the Whites. 

Sir Bartle Frere may have been a little too ready to take 
advantage of his opportunity, may have been needlessly 
peremptory in tone, and may, and we think has, treated 

Cetewayo and his army too completely as if they were one ; 
but the substance of his policy is, we think, defensible. The 
Zulu Army must cease to threaten Natal and the Trans- 
vaal, and cannot, from the nature of its organisation, cease 
to threaten them unless it is disbanded. The demand for dis- 
bandment is not unjust ; and if war follows, as appears certain, 
war is preferable to a long armed truce, during which agri- 
cultural colonists cannot prosper, the immigrant Zulus must 
be restless and suspected, and immigration from England, the 
best hope of the colony next to the pacification of 
the natives, must be suspended. It remains, however, 
to be assured, in the interest of both sides, that the war 
should be sharp and decisive, should not degenerate into an 
interminable border war, productive of nothing but hatred, 
apprehension, and cruelties on both sides, and on this point we 
confess to considerable doubt. Lord Chelmsford, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is a good officer, and is reported on all hands 
to be dissatisfied with the strength allowed him, complaining 
that he shall want more cavalry to follow up a victory and 
obtain information, and that he is not sufficiently rich in scien- 
tific instruments of warfare, especially the new rockets. At first 
sight, these complaints, even if really made, would seem to be 
ill-founded. Lord Chelmsford has 8,000 European soldiers, 
besides a fluctuating but considerable number of mounted 
settlers, and 7,000 natives, who ought to fight at least as well 
as the invaders. If we cannot win at those odds anywhere 
outside Europe and against dark foes, we cannot hold our 
Empire at all, and had better give over straining at the task. 
But the apparent strength behind Lord Chelmsford is not the 
real strength. The natives have been hastily armed and dis- 
ciplined, and though well led by officers specially selected or sent 
out for the purpose, may not turn out efficient auxiliaries. If 
they do, Natal difficulties are half over, for any number of 
such Sepoys can be obtained; but it is not certain they will, 
and the stake is rather a large one to leave dependent on such 
a doubt. Then the deficiency of regular cavalry certainly 
exists, and of the 8,000 Regulars, 2,000 at least, it is stated, 
must be left at carefully selected points, lest in the event of a 
reverse or rumoured reverse the immigrant Zulus should declare 
for the King, and massacre all white faces. The true odds, there- 
fore, are, on one side, an army of 40,000 Zulus, fairly armed, 
trained to obey, and flushed with victory and vanity; and on 
the other, 6,000 English soldiers, supported by a considerable 
body of undrilled European yeomanry and 7,000 doubtful 
natives. Those are long odds, and, although for a reason we 
will soon state, we believe victory to be most probable, we 
do not wonder that men more familiar with Natal and 
experienced in old Kafir wars should regard the prospect 
with considerable anxiety. Our confidence is based upon 
this reasoning :—We believe Cetewayo or his lieutenants 
will make the magnificent mistake of meeting us in the field. 
If he could disperse and yet control his regiments, use their 
superior powers of marching and knowledge of the country, 





to invade, and even inclined, in the last resort, to accept Boer 





harass our movements, cut off our supplies, and in fact wear 
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the British out, Cetewayo might win; but he will, we believe, 
use his men as an army, and he may be crushed at a blow. It 
is only natural he should do so. There is, we believe, scarcely 
an instance in history where a King, having formed an army, with 
regular organisation, discipline, and officers, has used them as 
guerillas, though Hyder Ali, the only native prince who ever beat 
us, did something of the kind. The temptation to retain the 
benefit of numbers, of enthusiasm, and of undivided com- 
mand is too great, and even the Mahrattas have always met 
us in the field. Cetewayo, we imagine, will do the same, and 
will learn for the first time what scientific artillery, and 
civilised tactics, and the terrible fire of the breech-loader can 
accomplish. Still, this is only a reasonable surmise, and if 
Cetewayo should fight in the old fashion, appear at half-a- 
dozen points at once, desolate every district we enter, and 
avoid a pitched battle in the field, Lord Chelmsford will have 
a long campaign to conduct against a dangerous enemy, over 
an immensely extended frontier, with an inadequate supply of 
men, 





THE NEW BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD deserves great credit for his 
selection of the new Bishop of Durham. Canon Light- 
foot is not only a man of very remarkable learning and very 
strong judgment, but of great general power. If Cambridge 
be, as we believe it is, much less under the influence of the 
prevalent theological anarchy than Oxford, it is greatly due to 
the strong impression made by Canon Lightfoot on the Divinity 
Students of the University. Hardly any man of our generation 
has grappled with the historical problems raised by the New 
Testament with so much force as Canon Lightfoot; and cer- 
tainly none of those who have so grappled with them have 
shown equal candour in appreciating the exact force of the 
evidence, negative and positive, which can be brought to 
bear upon the issues of faith and doubt. Dr. Lightfoot’s 
criticisms in the Contemporary Review on “ Supernatural 
Religion” have been the ablest, as well as the most learned, 
critical dissertations on the evidences concerning the origin of 
the Canonical Gospels which have appeared in England in the 
present century. Again, his book on the reasons in favour of 
a revision of our existing translation of the New Testament is 
really final,—if a final argument be needed,—for the work 
which has now been almost brought to completion, and 
is an argument, moreover, in which hardly a sentence 
is wasted, or a single weak consideration put forward. As 
far as his books reveal him, there appears to be not a 
touch of weakness in Canon Lightfoot. Even his books on 
St. Paul’s Epistles do not overflow, as such books too fre- 
quently do, into liquid levels of ‘ edification.” They are terse, 
scholarly, and significant,—the work of a man who, whatever 
else he may be, is assuredly strong. Such a man, it is clear, 
had a sort of moral claim to the offer of any position of 
dignity in the Church which our rulers could persuade him to 
accept ; and Lord Beaconsfield has proved, not for the first time, 
that he knows the difference between significance and insig- 
nificance, when he asked Canon Lightfoot to accept at once 
one of the most important of the Bishoprics of the Church, 
instead of following the more ordinary course of translating to 
Durham, and offering the less important Bishopric so vacated 
to Canon Lightfoot. Unquestionably the Bishop Designate of 
Durham, is the equal of the ablest Bishops on the Bench, and 
the superior of much the greater number of them. He adds 
a new dignity to the office of Bishop. 

But while we recognise at once the wisdom of the Prime 
Minister in selecting so learned, so thoughtful, and so strong a 
man as Canon Lightfoot for the Bishopric of Durham, we are 
by no means so sure that Canon Lightfoot has acted wisely in 
giving way to the very natural urgency of his friends, and ac- 
cepting the offered bishopric. The gossip of the newspapers, 
very likely untrustworthy, asserts that the Dean of Durham 
(Dr. Lake) failed to persuade Canon Lightfoot to take the 
Bishopric, and that he yielded most reluctantly at last to the 
persuasions of the Archbishop of Canterbury. “The diffi- 
culty,” said a member of the Government, according to one 
account, “‘was to get him to take it;” and for our own parts, we 
regret that the difficulty was overcome. There are other divines 
in England who might have done for the diocese of Durham, 
if not all that Dr. Lightfoot may do, yet not much less. There 
is hardly auy other divine in England who will do the work 
which Canon Lightfoot was doing, and which he will now be 
able to do no longer, in his Divinity Professorship at Cam- 
bridge. Organisation is a good work, but it is the good work 





i 
of a lifetime only. To write books which help men to appre. 
ciate more truly the exact historical phenomena of Christian; 

and the exact worth of the attacks upon Christianity from th 
negative side, is not only the good work of a lifetime, by 
work that is likely to retain all its effect for many generation, 
after the lifetime of him who has written them, Ny 
one would doubt that what Bishop Butler did when he wrot, 
the “Sermons” and the “ Analogy” was a greater w, 

than what he did in the way of practical organisation in the 
diocese over which Dr. Lightfoot is to preside,—though ¢ 

too, short as it was in duration, was good work, and was ] 

remembered amongst those for whom it was achieved, But 
Bishop Butler would never have achieved, as Bishop Butler 
what he achieved as Rector of Stanhope and Preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel. And much less can any modern Bishop, with 
the administration of the great and populous diocese of Durham 
on his hands, hope to accomplish a work which requires unintep, 
rupted study and undisturbed thought. Canon Lightfoot had 
accumulated as Margaret Professor of Divinity a great intelleg. 
tual capital for the illustration of the historical problems cop. 
nected with the origin of Christianity, and we doubt whether 
that capital will now ever be invested in the only way in which 
it could be made available for the world at large. Have not 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Durham— 
if they were indeed the means of persuading Dr. Lightfoot to 
alter his purpose in life,—forgotten to some extent, in their 
generous eagerness for the credit of the diocese of Durham 
and of the Bench of Bishops, how much more hopeless it will 
be to fill worthily the place in the world which Canon Light. 
foot is vacating, than it would have been to fill worthily the 
place which he is about to occupy ? It seems to us always to bea 
matter for regret when a man whose previous life has prepared 
him for a unique work, postpones it to other work, even though 
it be quite as high and honourable, which many men could do 
almost as wellas himself. We should have regretted Mr. Free- 
man’s getting into Parliament—he has been a candidate fora 
division of Somersetshire—just as we regret Canon Lightfoot’s 
taking a busy and responsible Bishopric, because it would have 
diverted energies specially and exceptionally trained for one 
kind of work, to work which did not need that special and 
exceptional training at all. No one would take any pleasure 
in seeing ground specially adapted and prepared for, the culture 
of a very rare species of vine, appropriated to the growing of a 
crop of wheat, even though the wheat should be a little 
better in kind and more abundant in quantity than the 
average wheat of the district. No one likes to see a grand 
Gothic cathedral converted to the purposes of an hotel 
de ville, for that which is specially appropriate and suited 
to the church is lost upon the hdtel de ville. And 
yet this kind of diversion of the fruits of a very rare training 
to the purposes of a somewhat ordinary career, is common 


enough among men, and no one thinks it worthy of regret, 80 , 


long as the diversion is from an outwardly less dignified to an 
outwardly more dignified office,—for instance, from the office ofa 
scholar, student, and teacher, to the office of a Bishop. To our 
minds, the regret is not the less legitimate on that account, for it 
is of course the dignity which is the misleading element in the 
matter ; and without it, the career would not have been changed, 
and the special training wasted. Before now, a great scientific 
training has been thrown away on the Bar and the Judicial 
Bench, and the loss was none the less for the dignity of the 
sphere into which the scientific energy was transferred. Not 
unfrequently the training of a great Constitutional states- 
man has been thrown away on the career of a second-rate 
Bishop, or the subtlety of a great thinker lavished on the 
work 6f an indifferent Member of Parliament. And of 
course we do not lament the misapplication of special 
power the less, that the temptation to misapply it has 
been great. In fact, the work of the world is so very 
generally done by men who might have done almost anything 
else nearly as well, that when the rare case of a special fune- 
tion and a special training for the fulfilment of that function, 
are really combined, we feel all the more keenly the diversion 
of the power employed in it to other functions for which much 
more ordinary training was good enough. Men hardly con- 
sider sufficiently how very few specific callings there are 
life, and how very great a loss it is when the man who really 
has been called to one kind of life, and who has been dis- 
charging his duty admirably in it, is tempted into other 
pursuits for which he is not much better suited than many 
others, while there is none able to replace him in his former 
duties. 

And this seems to us to be Canon Lightfoot’s position. 
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_————— 
The literature which has grown up in connection with the his- 
tory of what Renan calls “ the origins” of Christianity, is now 
areally great literature, which it takes high scholarship and more 
half a lifetime to master. Those who do master it are 
seldom gifted with the ability to judge between opposite argu- 
mentsand evidences with as much firmness and sagacity as the 
issuesat stake require. And even those who have both the learn- 
‘gand the sagacity, often failin the power of exposition requisite 
to make the case they have mastered known to the world. Canon 
‘shtfoot has all these qualities in rare combination. A fine 
scholar, a deeply-read critic of the great field of literature which 
the fascination of Christianity for man has called into existence, 
q bold and candid inquirer who faces difficulties fairly instead 
of shrinking from them, a skilful and vigorous writer, he might 
have written the book which, of all merely historical books, is 
now the most needed, which would have gone over the whole 
field which Paulus, and Strauss, and Baur, and Renan, and 
the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” and a hundred others, 
have traversed with the intention of verifying some par- 
ticular theory of the origin of Christianity, and reviewed the 
whole evidence in a clear, judicial spirit, though from a very 
different point of view; and thus he might have convinced 
a very large part of the more reasonable thinkers that 
no view of Christianity is, on the whole, so strictly reason- 
able and in accordance with the vast number of very 
complex facts which bear upon it, as the view which 
traces it back to a divine origin. This would have been a 
great work to do, and it was one for which Canon Lightfoot 
had slowly accumulated immense paraphernalia, which can 
never be really used by any one but himself. We fear that 
in accepting the diocese of Durham, he abdicates in a great 
degree his function as the most learned and able of the 
Christian critics of the day. And if this be so, it is to be 
regretted that his friends succeeded in persuading him to 
surrender the resolution to which hitherto, in spite of similar 
temptations he has been so wisely faithful. No doubt, the 
Church of England has obtained a first-rate Bishop; but 
if in exchange for that first-rate Bishop she has lost a first- 
rate historical critic of the early centuries of the Church, 
we fear she has paid too great a price, and one which all 
Christendom may have reason one day to regret. Neverthe- 
less, the Prime Minister has performed his part well. Lord 
Beaconsfield is often unscrupulous in his choice of persons ; 
but when he chooses to make a great choice, no one knows 
better where to look, and how to judge. 





THE PROJECTED GOLD CURRENCY FOR INDIA. 


ORD LYTTON and his Council are not content, it would 
appear, with the war they have on hand. They long 

for more occupation, and are inclined, by way of distraction, 
to take up projects for a grand reform of the Indian currency. 
According to a rumour, in which we ourselves believe, 
they have decided that the wisest way to remove the diffi- 
culties caused by the depreciation of silver is to introduce a 
gold eurrency into India, and are actually ready, if the English 
economists will but consent, to undertake that heroic task. 
Though we write lightly, our warning is intended to be seri- 
ous, and we earnestly hope that as soon as Parliament meets, 
Mr. Hubbard or some other Member of the dominant party 
interested in finance will insist upon the most explicit informa- 
tion. There is no reason whatever for secrecy upon the pro- 
posal, if it has been made, and it is one which may affect the pros- 
perity of the world and the fortune of every Member of the House 
of Commons. Few people outside a narrow circle of economists 
and Anglo-Indians have any idea of the disturbance which 
such a project, if carried out in a grandiose spirit, might have 
upon the gold market, or of the effect it might exercise upon 
the prices of commodities throughout the world. It might for 
a time completely disorganise trade, and produce a distress in 
this country of which the present “depression” gives but a 
faint idea. We quoted recently the opinions of the Econo- 
mst and of Professor Stanley Jevons as to the rapid apprecia- 
tion of gold which is probably going on, and they have 
since been confirmed by Mr. Robert Giffen. No one can read 
the paper submitted by that accomplished and most cautious 
statist to the Statistical Society, on the 21st of January—a 
paper of which the newspaper reports give a most imperfect 
idea—without perceiving that, in the writer's judgment, a 
main factor in the astounding fall of prices during the last 
five years has been the increase in the value of gold. The 
extent of this fall may be judged by the least experienced 


Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January, 1873 and 1879 


























compared. 
Fall in 1879. 
January,| January, | a 
— M x | Propor- 
awe. B68. Amount.|'io0 % on 
1873. 
Scotch pig iron ........+4 per ton) 127s. | 43s. 84s. 66 
Coals...... rch eabeindieiinticaih » 30s. 19s. lls. 37 
Copper, Chili bars ......... * £91 £57 £34 37 
BaAMO CAR. 2. 060 sccccescsscecce Co £124 £61 £81 57 
Wheat, Gazette average... per qr.55s 11d.| 39s 7d.|16s 4d.| 29 
9 Red spring, at 
New York, perbshl.) $1°70 | $110 | $0°60*| 35 
Flour, town made ......... per sack/47s 6d.) 37s. | 10s 6d.| 22 
» New York price ...........000 $75 | $3°70 | $3°80*| 51 
Beef, inferior ........0..000 per stones 10d.) 2s 10d.| 1s. 26 
»» prime small ......... » 5s 8d. | 4s 9d. | 6d. 10 
Cotton, mid. upland ...... per Ib.) 10d. 5id. 43d. | 46 
EEE per pack} £23 £13 £10 43 
Sugar, Manilla Musca...... per ewt.| 21s 6d.| 16s. | 536d. | 26 
Coffee, Ceylon, good ord. ,, 80s. 65s. lds. 19 
Pepper, black, Malabar .... perlb.| 7d. 44d. | 23d. | 389 
Saltpetre, foreign............ per cwt.| 29s. 19s, 10s, 34 





The total fall in everything may be taken at 22 per cent., and 
for reasons given at length by Mr. Giffen, which we cannot 
recapitulate here, it is nearly certain that the “ depression ” 
arises mainly from this cause,—that the volume of trade has 
not decreased, that we export as much as we ever do in a 
normal year, but that values have so declined as to leave 
manufacturers and exporters no profit. Of this decline in 
values, part is due, no doubt, to bad harvests, and part to other 
causes, but part also, probably a large part, has been produced 
by the increase in the demand for gold. It is probable that as 
the supply of gold has fallen enormously—more than a third, 
since 1860—the permanent demand of the world has out- 
stripped supply, and gold is going up, as coals or cotton would 
under the same circumstances; but it is certain that this is tem- 
porarily true, and that Germany and the United States, by taking 
£120,000,000 of gold for their new gold coinage, have for the 
time disturbed all prices, and helped to create the present de- 
pression. These Governments have taken £15,000,000 a year, 
out of a total supply which has sunk in the following way :— 
Estimated Production of Gold in the Years 1852-73, in Quinquennial 
Periods, with the several Averages for each Period, 


Period. Total Production. Annual Average. 
1852-56 a... seeeee £149,665,000_......... £29,933,000 
WEST cacccccce 123,165,000 ......... 24,633,000 
1862-66 .......46 113,800,000  ........5 22,760,000 
) 8, ere 108,765,000 ........, 21,753,000 
1871-75 (4years) 76,800,000 ......... 19,200,000 


There is, in fact, not sufficient gold left for other countries for 
coinage, wear-and-tear, and use in manufactures, and the price 
has gone up, whether expressed in commodities or in silver, as 
the price of any other article would of which the world wanted 
more than it could get. 

We cannot see how this view can be contested. There 
may be a question as to the extent of the appreciation of gold, 
and there is a question as to the probable continuance of the 
rise in value, after America and Germany have been satiated, 
but of the fact there can be no doubt whatever. Gold is an 
article of commerce, like coal, and when two Finance Ministers 
who took none before suddenly demand three-fourths of the 
world’s supply, and keep on demanding it for years on end, 
the price must have risen, and as we should judge, have risen 
heavily. The demand is not yet over, but it is lessening, and 
it is just when financiers and men of business see daylight 
that a third and monstrous competitor threatens to enter the 
market, If the Indian Government resolves on a change of 
currency, it will do it in order to be rid of its losses by ex- 
change, it will desire a speedy success, it will enter the market 
on agrand scale, and it will be provoked to extravagant purchases 
by a cause absolutely peculiar to itself, which we shall presently 
mention. We shall, of course, assume that the Government of 
India intends to act with as little rashnessas possible, and to avoid, 
so far as it can, any disturbance to the world ; but still, if it acts 
at all, it must act with decision and energy sufficient to secure its 
own ends. It must purchase enough gold to have an appreciable 
effect upon its currency. It will want, to use colloquial language, 
to see its gold pieces in circulation, if only to assure itself that 
its work has begun. Well, how much gold will it take to make 
gold pieces occasionally visible in Indian bazaars, to begin, as it 








from this simple table :— 


* The fall in the latter of these two cases appears to have been affected by the 
appreciation of the paper-money in the United States. 
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were, the work of changing the currency? We answer, the 
whole supply of gold in the world for five years, and probably 
very much more. We do not mean that the new currency will 
take so much, That is a subsequent question. We mean 
that so much, and probably more, will be taken before 
the change of currency begins to be effected, before 
the foundations of the new system have risen above 
the ground. The process, as we judge—and though we 
use absolute words, for the sake of convenience, we write 
with every respect for experts who may judge differently, 
—will go on in this wise. The Government, after the pre- 
liminary difficulties of new Mints, purchase of metal, &c., have 
been overcome, will issue, say in 1881, ten millions of new gold 
coins,—* Kaisers,” as we suppose they will be called. In three 
months they will disappear, vanish out of circulation as utterly 
as if they had been eaten. They will, in fact, be buried in 
the earth, India is, as all economists know, the Chat Moss of 
the precious metals, because her people, who outnumber by 
twice the population of France the whole population of 
Europe, hoard them, and they all prefer gold as a hoard to 
silver. So great is this preference, that the Punjabees have 
been buying sovereigns to hoard, at an agio of sixpence a 
sovereign, for twenty years, and boxes of sovereigns are annu- 
ally sold by jewellers—we write of what we have seen—with a 
puncture in each, to enable the owners to string them round 
the neck or waist more easily. The gold “rusts” less, and 
it is nearly twenty times as easy to carry or hide away. The 
moment, therefore, the gold appears, the silver hoards will be 
exchanged for it, even at a loss, and until the silver hoards 
have been replaced by gold, there will be no gold in circulation. 
In other words, a sum of gold usually estimated at £100,000,000, 
possibly much more, will be absorbed by India, before the new 
currency is visible in common life. To that extent, at least, the 
Government of India must be a purchaser, before it begins to effect 
the change of currency it desires. We need not dwell on the 
effect such a demand—continued, as it must be, for so many 
years—would produce upon the European market. “ India” 
would be as heavy a purchaser as the German Government, 
it would come upon the top of the German and American 
Governments, and it would, like them, pay in silver, 
having nothing else to pay in; it would, that is, 
while immensely increasing the demand for gold—and 
remember, even a little demand in excess of the whole 
supply of any article causes a famine price—increase also 
the redundancy of silver, till during the time of the altera- 
tion Indian exchanges would go wholly to pieces, and 
we might see the rupee quoted at 14d. At the same time, 
the disturbance of prices,—that is, their rapid decline, as 
against gold—would increase in severity, till the difficulties of 
adjustment would throw all trade into despair. It is impos- 
sible to sell cotton for a currency the value of which rises 
every month, and yet which is used in all markets to designate 
the value of the cotton. No contract can be possible, for no 
contract has any meaning. Everybody sees that when the 
currency is paper, and when gold fluctuates, the effect is pre- 
cisely the same,—only instead of being measured, as paper is, in 
gold, gold must be measured in silver and commodities. 

But is there no exaggeration in this statement ? It is possible 
there may be, but we confess, after most careful thought, we 
fail to perceive where it is. It is certain that the demand 
for gold is already, though possibly only for a time, in excess 
of the supply, and that the value is slowly rising. It is cer- 
tain that India hoards in coins and specie vast sums. It is 
certain that she prefers gold coin to any other form of hoard- 
ing, the Princes, for example, keeping their treasure, when 
they can, in that form. It is certain, therefore, that the 
Indian Government must, if it begins buying gold, buy as much 
as will replace the hoarded silver, before it can expect to see 
its gold pass from hand to hand as coin, and then buy sufficient 
for its currency. Those being the facts, the greatness of the dis- 
turbance the change will cause can hardly be disputed, the only 
question in doubt being its precise limits. Even if this passion 
for hoarding did not exist, or if the amount hoarded were 
not so large as we believe it to be, the entrance of another 
first-class Government into the market as a buyer of gold 
with silver would be at this moment most dangerous. It 
would be as if Germany doubled her demand, and that after 
the limit of the supply of gold had been fairly reached or 
over-passed. But our contention is that the extent of currency 
required would not be the limit of the purchases which the 
Indian Government must make, if it thinks of establishing a 
gold currency ; but that it has previously, asa preliminary step, 
to fill up a sort of Chat Moss, a quagmire in which gold will 











sink to an undiscovered extent. Gold is not current in India noy. 
but no banker in Calcutta or Bombay will fix the limit after 
which it would be difficult to sell gold without a reduction in 
its price. The people will take any quantity, and all that is 
taken disappears, or is visible only when some petted child j, 
shown loaded down with necklaces, bracelets, and waistbelts 
of solid gold. The Indian Government may have arguments 
for the change of irresistible strength, but they will embar 
in the greatest financial operation ever seen, and one which 
European economists should study jealously before the operation 
is begun. 




















A ROYAL VICEROY FOR IRELAND. 






i is again asserted, with what looks like some auth. 
rity, that the Duke of Connaught is to go to Ireland a 
Viceroy. There is nothing improbable in the statement— 
indeed, the appointment of the husband of the Princes 
Louise as Viceroy of Canada, and Lord Beaconsfield’s disposi. 
tion to bring out the showy and personal side of Government, 
make it rather likely than not to be true. The Prime Ministe 
genuinely believes, we imagine, that loyalty is a better thi 
than patriotism, at all events in the somewhat business-like 
sense in which patriotism is now for the most part under.’ 
stood; and it seems plain that the conciliation of Ir. 
land has occupied of late a considerable part of his 
thoughts. If the appointment of the Duke of Connaught 
proved popular in Ireland—and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that it would do so—some part of the popularity would 
for a time be reflected on the Government which sent him 
there, and the adhesion of a contingent of Irish Members would 
prove a useful make-weight to any losses that the Conservatives 
may hereafter sustain in England. To have devised a m 
of peace for Ireland which Mr. Gladstone can claim no shar 
in, is an achievement of which a Conservative Government may 
well feel proud. Nor are we at all prepared to say that the 
idea is not in itself a good one. After all, Government is to 
a considerable extent a matter of show, and though Lord 
Beaconsfield may exaggerate the part which show plays, that 
need not prevent him from being in the right as regardsa 
particular application of the principle. If it is to work well 
anywhere, it will probably be in a nation so sensitive to per- 
sonal influences as the Irish. It is quite possible, we believe, 
that the demonstrative side of Irish loyalty may be very strik- 
ingly drawn out by the presence of one of the Queen’s children in 
the capacity of their visible Sovereign, and though there may 
not be much ground for supposing that the loyalty called out 
by this means is more than skin-deep, still if there are no 
serious objections to be made to the suggestion on other 
grounds, even superficial loyalty is worth cultivating. The 
crop is not of any great value, but then if the labour bestowed 
costs nothing, the harvest will be so much clear profit. 

If the Duke of Connaught goes to Ireland, he will go there, 
it may be assumed, with the intention of living there perma 
ently. Probably there would be no formal change in the 
method of appointing the Lord-Lieutenant, but there would be 
a tacit understanding between the Government and the Oppo- 
sition that the Duke should not follow the general rule of Vice 
regal retirement. He would be reappointed by each succeeding 
Government, and provided that he chose to remain in Ireland, 
this process might go on for the term of his natural life, Itis 
clearly not to be desired that the experiment should be tried 
only to fail. What we must hope for is that the Duked 
Connaught, if he enters Dublin as Viceroy, may like the king- 
dom of his adoption so well and be liked so well in it, that 
for the future the part of his time that is passed in England 
will, as compared with the part of it that is passed in Ireland, 
be only in the nature of a visit. He may come to London for 
the season, just as any Irish nobleman may come there, but his 
home will be in Ireland. 

The more desirable it is that the appointment, if made, 
should thoroughly answer its end, the more important 
becomes to consider whether there are any inconveniences to be 
apprehended from it which may conceivably lead to the abandot- 
ment of the experiment. To expect much from a Royal 
Prince becoming Viceroy of Ireland is to desire, as a matter of 
course, that nothing should happen which could bring bis 
Viceroyalty to an end. The nation which is capable of beig 
conciliated by having the Duke of Connaught as its Viceroy 
will be equally capable of being irritated if he should here 
after be recalled. Though we call it an experiment, it is non? 
the less an experiment which ought not to be tried, unless its 
success is assured beforehand. The most obvious objectio 
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that presents itself is the Constitutional objection. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland is a very great personage as regards 
Irishmen. He is the visible representative of the Sovereign, 
and as such can claim all the external and official respect which 
js paid to the Sovereign. But as regards the Cabinet, he is merely 
an agent chosen to carry out their Irish policy, and holding office 
at the pleasure of the Prime Minister. He may have, indeed, a 
consultative voice in Irish affairs, but it is only in virtue of 
the more intimate knowledge he may be supposed to possess 
of Irish opinion. He has no voice in the determination of what 
measures shall be taken, either in legislation or in administra- 
tion. He is simply the agent of the English Government,— 
free, of course, like any other agent, to tender advice, which 
may or may not be taken, to offer remonstrances, which may 
or may not be attended to, and to resign his office, if holding 
it under these conditions becomes burdensome to him. How 
will this position be liked by a son of the Queen? It is a 
different position from that of the Sovereign, because the 
Sovereign is cognisant of the growth of a policy, and while it 
is growing, may exercise some influence in giving it the 
shape he wishes. But the Viceroy of Ireland is merely the 
subordinate of the Cabinet,—not a personage whose consent has 
to be gained to every important step, although as a matter of 
fact that consent is always given, and could not constitu- 
tionally be withheld, but a personage whose consent has not 
to be asked, and who receives not proposals to be entertained, 
but instructions to be carried out. In Canada the difficulty 
will not arise, because the Princess Louise is only the wife of 
the Viceroy. But in Ireland it obviously might arise. The 
remedy for this will be to make the position of the Viceroy 
more conspicuously that of the instrument of a policy, in 
framing which he has had neither part nor lot. The natural 
way of accomplishing this will be to make the Chief Secre- 


taryship for Ireland a more imposing office, by in- 
variably associating it witn a seat in the Cabinet. With- 
out this, very inconvenient complications might easily 


arise. The Viceroy and the Chief Secretary would only 
be two subordinates together, neither knowing any more 
of the Cabinet’s intentions than he had been told, and 
neither consequently being able to control the other’s action in 
that numerous class of questions which are too small indi- 
vidually to be referred to the Cabinet, and yet are large 
enough in the aggregate to colour the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment, With the Chief Secretary always a Cabinet 
Minister, the Lord-Lieutenant’s function would naturally be 
of a purely ceremonial character. He would give external 
dignity to the Executive, and for this purpose a Royal Prince 
would be better fitted than any one else. There is always an 
air of unreality about the pageantry of the Viceregal Court, 
when the Viceroy has only the temporary usufruct of the 
honours habitually paid to Royal personages. 

So far, there is no objection to the plan, supposing that it 
turns out on examination to have sufficient positive recom- 
mendations. There is another aspect of it, however, which 
deserves to be taken into account, and that is the possibility 
of a Royal Viceroy becoming a tool in the hands of the Home- 
rulers, The Duke of Connaught’s appointment will, if the 
Home-rulers are judicious, be represented as a significant, though 
informal, concession to their views. They will say that the 
motives which have led the English Government to invest the 
Irish Executive with increased dignity will lead it, if only 
sufficient pressure is brought to bear, to re-establish the Irish 
Legislature. Ireland has been more honoured than Canada in 
the appointment of a Viceroy. Why should Ireland be less 
considered in the matter of a Parliament? It is conceivable 
that a Prince of less prudence than the Duke of Con- 
naught might unintentionally aid and abet this tend- 
eney. The greater the separation is between Ireland and 
England, the more important and dignified becomes the 
position of the Viceroy, and an able and energetic Prince might 
not be proof against the natural temptation to magnify his 
office. It might then become necessary to recall him, in order 
not to excite false hopes in the Irish people, and at the same 
time difficult to recall him without giving immense dissatis- 
faction to the nation to which he had endeared himself, and 
from the government of which he would be removed on the 
very ground that he had so endeared himself. Can Ireland 

best conciliated by a policy which veils while it secures her 
teal identification with England, or by a policy which proclaims 
and accentuates that identification? On the answer given 
to this inquiry will depend the decision upon the proposal to 
make the Duke of Connaught Lord-Lieutenant. 








THE CAUCUS IN SOUTHWARK. 


i is high time that the chiefs of the Liberal party should 

come to some definite conclusion about this Caucus 
system, and to some sort of agreement with those who are 
organising it in the great boroughs. If they do not, they may 
find at the next election that there is a dangerous fissure in 
the party organisation, and one which may seriously imperil 
the success of the best candidates. It is quite evident that a 
numerous class of Liberals are pleased with the new scheme, 
with the new power it seems to give them over public affairs, 
and with its anti-“ exclusive” tendency, and will not give it 
up without an embittered struggle. If they are simply defied 
or thrust aside, they will run their own men or abstain from 
voting, and the result will be in many places as disastrous as, 
but for the moderation of the artisans, the dispute about 
labour candidates might have been in 1868. It is neces- 
sary to forget for a moment the side - point raised 
at Bradford—whether a sitting Member should not, if 
he has been faithful to the party, be exempt from a 
pledge to abide by the decision of the Caucus—to keep down 
as well as one can the disgust naturally excited by the in- 
tolerable vulgarity of the proceedings in some places, a vul- 
garity which is, after all, mainly accidental, and to decide 
dispassionately whether the preliminary organisation of the 
voters for the purpose of selecting a candidate is or is not 
avoidable. Should, or should not, the informal Committee 
which at present, in almost all places, selects the candidate, 
be replaced by a formal one, elected more or less regularly by 
the voters, and called a Caucus, or any more intelligible name 
which may happen to approve itself to the public ear ? 

We will confess, to begin with, that we instinctively dislike 
the whole thing. A large, popular Committee, however 
organised, is sure, in this country, to be a vulgar committee, 
sure to imitate the only familiar model, the method of electing 
Nonconformist preachers, and sure to deter the best Liberals 
from taking a persistent and anxious part in its deliberations. 
It will not contain the best electors, and it may affront the 
best candidates. The causes which tend to exclude refined 
men from vestries, to the great loss of the community, will 
tend to exclude them from Caucuses, or as we should 
call them, ‘‘ congresses,”—that word, which correctly describes 
the representatives of many wards, not being applied in 
England, as it is in America, to a different purpose— 
and the power of nomination may tend to pass to persons less 
qualified than those who now possess it. The Congress will 
not understand candidates as existing Committees do ; will, like 
all popular bodies, overrate fluent speech ; and will be tickled 
by promises which the present Committees would know were 
either injudicious, or certain to be broken. The danger, in 
fact, that the Congresses will vulgarise the House of Commons, 
in both the meanings of that term, is very great, and 
will seriously affect not only all Whigs, but many sincere 
Liberals, who cannot believe that sincerity of conviction 
and earnestness of purpose can be complete substitutes for poli- 
tical knowledge or administrative power. They will fear the 
rise of a new couche sociale, differentiated from the old one 
not by the defects of the tradesman or the artisan, which 
might perhaps be usefully represented, but by those of the 
demagogue, which are pure evil, and ought not to be repre- 
sented at all. We confess we sympathise with this fear, 
and understand, if we do not wholly approve, the difficulty 
which men like the old Whigs and the cultivated Radicals must 
feel in being even just towards the new organisations. We 
agree with them that proceedings like those at Southwark 
are enough to disgust educated men with politics, and that 
both Mr. Watkin Williams and Mr. Thorold Rogers, in con- 
senting to deliver trial-speeches, lowered the personal dig- 
nity of all candidates in the kingdom. They, in fact, 
offered themselves, not as they were, which they might 
have done inoffensively, but as they thought the Caucus 
would like them to be, one of them making that distinction 
apparent even in his language. There is no particular ob- 
jection to the statement, considered as a statement, that the 
Government had “ blacked the boots of Russia and picked the 
pocket of Turkey,” for it is in essence true, and was said in 
very different words by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville; but 
Professor Thorold Rogers is a cultivated man, who does not 
talk like that except to a Caucus, and the lowering in the 
standard of style is but a forewarning of the coming lowering 
in the standard of ideas, 

It is therefore with no feeling in favour of Caucuses 
that we ask the Liberal leaders to recollect the saying of 
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a most devout Evangelical preacher, who happened also to 
be a gentleman, that “the task for him was not to suppress 
his carnal self, but his refined self,’ and to see whether 
or not this new organisation cannot be‘made useful. Vul- 
garity is not a moral offence. It is quite clear that with the 
new suffrage some new organisation has become necessary ; 
that the confusion of which Tories have occasionally taken 
such advantage must be ended ; that it must be placed out of 
the power of a few wealthy men to send down “ labour candi- 
dates,” or “liquor candidates,” or “religious candidates,” or 
“crotchet candidates,” to divide the Liberal party in every 
contest. It is quite clear also that if a stronger organi- 
sation is to be framed, and one which will prevent these 
trickeries, it must in some way pledge classes who are now too 
much left out in the self-elected Committees, and who there- 
fore act by themselves; must interest them in the prelimin- 
aries, must make them feel themselves useful and important 
electors, and as it were, sharers in the nominating-power. We 
cannot see how this is to be avoided, and if the necessity 
is conceded, the necessity for a larger and more popular 
selecting Committee is conceded also. Large bodies of 
men, varying very much in opinion, have to be repre- 
sented; and they cannot be represented by a _ few 
gentlemen whom they did not choose, whom they hardly 
know, and whom they occasionally distrust, as too ready 
to sacrifice everything to expediency or caste-feeling. Larger 
numbers are required to allow of sufficient variety, and larger 
numbers directly chosen by the electors for whom they are to 
act. Without such a Committee, the candidates are not 
selected by the electors, but for the electors, and it is against 
that system that the electors in large constituencies, where indi- 
vidual action is so difficult, are beginning to rebel. They 
want a share in the nomination as well as the election, and 
they can have it only in this way. We may hate the system, 
or despise the system, but the large Electoral Committee, 
in some form. is coming in large constituencies, among both 
parties, and in counties as well as boroughs, and the duty of 
the Liberal chiefs is to study carefully whether that innova- 
tion cannot be reconciled with the independence and personal 
dignity of candidates, as well as with party interests. We do 
not quite despair of it. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the existence of an electoral congress in a great borough 
like Southwark, and degrading candidates by asking them to 
make competitive trial-speeches, or discussing their qualifications 
in public, or demanding that tried representatives should sue at 
every vacancy for a new nomination at their hands. Why 
should the proceedings be public at all, or why should can- 
didates make to a Committee the speeches which they ought 
to make before public meetings? Above all, why should 
not the Committee act as Parliament does, and delegate the 
executive work for which it is too large, and too imperfectly 
informed, and too popular altogether, to a Cabinet, a Council 
within the Committee, which could weigh the different candi- 
dates, and recommend the best? The same reasons which 
induce Liberal Electors to choose a Liberal Four Hundred or 
Two Hundred—namely, that they themselves form too large and 
too inorganic a mass to act directly with effect—ought to 
influence the Liberal Congressmen in favour of an inner Coun- 
cil which could, at all events, winnow the candidates, and 
discuss other recommendations than their powers of speech. 
There is nothing in the new organisation opposed to such a 
plan, or to any other, which, while recognising the large Com- 
mittees, removed from their action the defects of method which 
now so disgust observers, and especially those defects which 
might in time drive cultivated men out of politics altogether. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We cannot like the 
Caucus system, and feel most strongly the vulgar impress 
which the use of large Committees of selection may impart to 
political life. We prefer greatly that candidates should offer 
themselves directly to electors, and that when dissensions arise, 
they should either be settled by arrangement or by direct pre- 
liminary ballot. But we cannot be blind to the facts of the 
day, to the increase of the constituencies, to the discontent of 
large classes with the old methods of obtaining candidates, 
to the sudden formulating of that discontent through the 
initiative taken at Birmingham, or to the great risk that if the 
Committees are not adopted they may prove at the next election 
to be possessed of the only coherent Liberal voting-power, and 
after one great ‘defeat by the Tories, which, in the case of 
continued dissension, would be certain, may have everything 
their own way. We do not see how to be rid of them, 
any more than how to be rid of that other noxious 
device, the ballot, which, in relieving electors from the control 





of opinion, has enabled so many of them to indulge crotchets ang 
fancies, and therefore, as practical politicians, we desire to ggg 
the best made of the inevitable. If the leaders say, as jou, 
nalists in London are saying, that it is not inevitable, we 

be delighted, as we shall also if they can suggest a better plan 
for modifying the ill-effects of the change ; but upon the for. 
mer point we confess to have very little hope. The masses jp 
the large constituencies mean to have their say in the choice of 
candidates, whether old Liberals like it or not, and they cap 
have it only through a caucus, congress, or grand committee, 
Such a committee may fail at first to get effective power, ag it 
did at Peterborough, and will certainly fail if it does not interes, 
the artisans as well as the tradesmen, but we fear it will succeed 
at all events in compelling recognition. If it does, the party ag 
a whole must deal with it, and that seriously and considerately, 
or it will be split at the polling-booths in a way which yill 
make a Conservative victory a foregone conclusion, 





THE BANKERS’ MEMORIAL. 


W* are glad that the great bankers and merchants in the 
City of London are, as the important Memorial 
addressed to Lord Beaconsfield shows, giving their minds to 
the subject of the scandalous working of the Bankruptey Act 
of 1869. When fifty of the leading banking and mercantile . 
firms in the City put any complaint respecting commercial 
law into shape,—when such weighty names as Barings; 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co; 
Hoare and Oo.; Smith, Payne, and Smiths; and the 
London and Westminster Bank, ‘append their names to 
an address praying an amendment of any law affecting 
them, no Government can disregard the matter. Bankrup 
Law reform is no longer a “fad ” of frequenters of Social Science 
Congresses. It is henceforth not merely a subject on which 
successive Attorney-Generals will be content to make luminous 
speeches which come to nothing. It must be dealt 
with this year, Irish University education notwithstanding. 
Very rarely do our banking and mercantile magnates unite 
their forces to carry any legal reform. Sometimes, however, 
the Bankers choose to say that a decision of the Courts of 
Law affecting their interests—some judgment restricting the 
customary negotiability of docks warrants, or interfering 
with the understood usage of the mercantile world with 
respect to acceptance of bills of exchange, or declaring that 
Bankers must, to their great inconvenience, produce their 
books in Court—must be altered. They rarely fail to cary 
their point. When, as is the case here, bankers and merchants 
of the highest standing unite in asking for a change, the result 
cannot be doubted. The present Bankruptcy Law is doomed. 
Not the least remarkable feature of the Memorial is that it 
is a virtual recantation. Before the Act of 1869 came into 
operation—certainly before Lord Westbury’s measure of 1861 
was passed—nine out of ten men of business would have 
said,—* The best bankruptcy law would be practically no bank- 
ruptcy law. Leave creditors alone, to settle with their debtors 
as they see fit. Let there be no interference on the part of 
official assignees, with their accompanying official harpies, and 
the assets of bankrupts will be divided promptly, cheaply, and 
fairly. Contrast the slow and expensive operation of the old 
Court of Review and that in Basinghall Street, with their multi- 
tude of highly-paid officials, serenely indifferent to the miser 
able creditors, with the cheap procedure in Scotland, where the 
creditors arrange matters for themselves, and where the work 
of distribution is done better as well as more cheaply than 
here. Only let the creditors do the work which the Courts 
do, and all will be well.” Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, the 
indefatigable Comptroller in Bankruptcy, argues every year 
in his report that all this was a delusion; and that 
the supposed superior cheapness of the Scotch system was 4 
mistake. But, at all events, the legislation of 1869, which 
was passed, as the Attorney-General said, “ amid the plaudits 
of Parliament,” has utterly disappointed the persons who asked 
for it, and the supposed excellence of the new system has been 
its ruin. “Every year,” say the memorialists, virtually sum- 
marising the substance of many of the Comptroller's reports, 
“there is an increasing number of cases in which the grievous 
and dangerous scandal is exhibited of men failing for vast 
liabilities, and finding it easy, in consequence of the defects of 
the present law, to get their speedy discharge, by the pay- 
ment of no dividend, or a dividend of a small fraction of 4 
pound, or even a shilling, and without being subjected to any 
official investigation of their affairs, or of the conduct and pro- 
ceedings which haye led to their insolvency.” The 125th 
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Clause, with reference to liquidations, and the easy, considerate 

isions of the Act with respect to composition, open a high- 
road to the escape of a needy man. Nobody need in these days 
become bankrupt, or expose himself to troublesome examina- 
tions, it may be in open Court, or to the social stigma still 
attaching to bankruptcy. Bankruptcy is, as official figures plainly 
show, going out of fashion. A clever man with any regard 
to his interests manages to “liquidate by arrangement,” or 
to make a genteel composition with his creditors, paying, 
or promising to pay, a shilling in the pound; and he 
brings an action against you, if you inadvertently speak 
of him asa bankrupt. With a clever, friendly trustee, often 
his tool, presiding, all can be comfortably arranged. The 
bankrupt’s affairs need not be publicly investigated. Creditors 
who make an absurd fuss about being paid a substantial sum 
can be outvoted; and it is one of the beautiful, but mysteri- 
ous features of liquidation by arrangement that A and B, 
who are creditors, can vote that OC, another creditor, shall 
get only a shilling in the pound, and their vote will bind C, 
even though he may have never heard of the proceedings. 

The memorialists see plainly enough that matters are very 
wrong. It can, indeed, be hardly denied by any one who looks 
into the Comptroller’s annual reports that the present Bank- 
ruptcy Law is almost as injurious to honest trading as if there 
were in the City of London an Alsatia, in which the Queen’s 
writs or warrants did not run, and to which thieves might retire 
in safety. Itis not clear, however, that the memorialists see 
their way to remedying matters. They talk a little helplessly 
about establishing a Court of Bankruptcy under the presidency 
of a distinguished mercantile lawyer, and about the expediency 
of hurrying on the Government Bill. They do not explain in 
what way the model “ mercantile lawyer” or“ the determined 
administrator ” is to differ from the Judge who now presides 
over the Bankruptcy Court. They can scarcely be aware that 
the Government Bill will rot make many material changes, 
or they would speak decisively as to its shortcomings. 
It provides that the trustee shall be appointed by the com- 
mittee of inspection, and not the whole body of creditors, 
and it abolishes proxies. It alters the procedure in liquidations. 
The changes, good so far as they go, only pierce skin-deep the 
evils of which the memorialists complain. 

The fact is that the memorialists do not show that they 
have taken the first step which is a requisite condition of all 
effectual reform of the Bankruptcy law. It must be first settled 
how the man who cannot pay his debts is to be treated. If 
it is right to tell the creditors of such a man that they 
must suffer the consequences of risking their money, we may 
as well strike out of the Bankruptcy Law all the clauses re- 
lating to bankruptey. But if, on the other hand, failure to 
meet obligations is, as it used to be considered, highly cen- 
surable, if creditors have their rights and feelings as well as 
debtors, and if the wishes of a minority of creditors are not to 
be lightly disregarded, the entire law, relating not merely to 
liquidations, but also to compositions, must be recast. At pre- 
sent, the Statute-book contains a jumble of both systems. The 
debtor and his friends are free to select which system they like 
best, and the result of this freedom is, that we seem fast ap- 
proaching a time when it will be less inconvenient to wipe out 
one’s debts than to change one’s residence. 

Society is scarcely prepared to tolerate the continuance of this 
state of things. The“ poor bankrupt” has had, it is felt, far too 
good a time of it. Society will never return to imprisonment for 
debt; but as men study the accounts of some recent scan- 
dalous failures, there must be a feeling that not fraud alone, 
but gross recklessness in trading may deserve to be crimin- 
ally dealt with. ‘The French Bankruptcy Law contains some 
useful hints as to this. It is not only the fraudulent bank- 
Tupt who is punishable under that law. A person who has failed 
will be pronounced a bangueroutier simple, if his personal 
or household expenses are found excessive; if he has spent 
large sums in speculating on the Stock Exchange; or if he 
has made purchases really for the purpose of retarding his 
failure. A trader who has failed may be pronounced a 
bangqueroutier simple if he has not kept books with toler- 
able accuracy, and the punishment may be imprisonment, 
from a month to two years. A proviso of this sort, especially 
80 far as it punishes traders who keep their books carelessly— 
the origin of many failures—would be wholesome. Another 
point clearly established since the Act of 1869 came into 
Operation, is that, in the natural war between creditor and 
debtor, the former, left to himself, is the weaker; that the 
debtor and his friends will always be too much for his credi- 


some sort. There must be, in some form or other, official 
supervision to protect the interests of large creditors who have 
neither time, nor disposition, nor ability to protect themselves. 
The old system of giving certificates justly fell, we are aware, 
into discredit. It was too complicated to succeed. People 
would not, and never did, distinguish the respective values of 
the three classes of the Commissioners’ certificates; and it 
would be useless to revive the old machinery. But we 
are by no means sure that it would not be well to revert to a 
principle underlying the regulations as to certificates of the 
Act of 1849. At present, a debtor is entitled to his dis- 
charge if his estate pays 10s. in the pound, and he may get 
it without this if the creditors think fit. It might be advantage- 
ous to say distinctly that there is to be no discharge unless either 
the estate pays 10s., or the bankrupt gets from the Registrar, 
after an inquiry in open court, a certificate, equivalent to a 
first-class certificate under the Act of 1849. On the 
whole, the best mode of amending the law is to make bank- 
rupts of many persons who now liquidate or compound, and 
to render bankruptcy a somewhat more disagreeable matter 
than it is. It should be a big black mark against a man’s 
name, not to be wiped out unless after an acquittal pronounced 
by a competent and impartial judge fully informed of all the 
facts. 








THE IDEAL MEMORY. 
HE accounts we have recently published of the late Mr. 
Bidder’s extraordinary power of visualising a memory, so 

as to obtain an extraordinary amount of extra confidence in the 

trustworthiness of its asseverations, have drawn out from other 

sources curious records of power of a closely related kind, and 

especially from a country contemporary an account of a Roch- 

dale Dissenting minister of the last century—the Rev. Thomas 

Threlkeld—who could, as it is stated, on apparently very good 

authority, at once recite any text in the English Bible, when the 
book, chapter, and verse were named to him; and who had a 
profound and critical knowledge of nine or ten distinct lan- 
guages, and a fair knowledge of no less than seventeen, without 
counting distinct dialects, One passage in this account of Mr. 
Threlkeld is very interesting as illustrating the disadvantages of a 
great memory. It is said-that “ the most distinguishing excellence 
of Mr. Threlkeld’s memory lay in biography. He had long collected 
all the dates he could, not only concerning persons mentioned 
in history, but of every one of whom he could learn any facts. 
He had a passion for acquiring dates of events. To know when 
a person was born or married was a source of gratification to 
him, apart from the importance or otherwise of the person. He 
revelled in these ‘small-beer chronicles,’ and was always happy 
in the acquisition of this minute knowledge. His taste for in- 
quiries of this sort must sometimes have been mistaken for a 
desire to pry into family affairs, by those unable to conceive of 
the pleasure to be derived from a simple knowledge of facts.” 
And again, it is added, “with all his prodigious knowledge, 
Threlkeld never made any contribution to literature; his power 
served no higher purpose than to excite the astonishment and 
admiration of a small circle of friends.” * And no wonder. Mr. 
Threlkeld’s memory, so far from being a memory of the ideally 
advantageous kind, was one of a kind most likely to overwhelm 
him with the mere rubble of disconnected incidents. And the 
somewhat melancholy story of this huge and rather useless 
faculty,—this megatherion of a memory, which contributed 
nothing to the intellectual capital of the world,—directly raises 
the question what an ideal memory should be, what it should 
assist its owner to remember, and what (if we may be excused the 
paradox) to forget. For though it seems a paradox to speak of a 
good memory helping you to forget anything whatever, there is no 
more real paradox in it than in saying thata great imagination 
helps its owner to ignore those details which do not contribute 
to the effect he has in view, or that unusually keen sight helps 
its owner to be absolutely blind to features in the landscape 
which have no bearing on his purpose in gazing at it. The 
real use of a great memory,—at least, after the powers of 
the mind are fully defined and matured,—is to assist in the 
elaboration of those imaginative visions, or those intellectual 
judgments, or those illustrative evidences, or those moral or 
spiritual beliefs, or those human affections which will add 
most to the stock of beauty and truth and intellectual and 
moral power at the disposal of the rememberer. A great 
proportion of the fact that comes within every man’s obser- 








tors; and that the creditor must receive official protection of 


* Brierley's Journal, for January 25th, 1879. 
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vation in life is, for his purpose, useless. To be obliged 
to remember, for instance, what one had had for breakfast 
and lunch and dinner and tea on every day of one’s life, 
how many mouthfuls one had taken, how the food was 
dressed, and what sort of dishes it had come up in, would be 
not an advantage, but a curse toany man. Just conceive aman 
compelled by the morbid activity of his memory to recall all 
the puddles he had ever passed in his life, or all the black- 
beetles and all the centipedes and all the carrion and all the 
dust-heaps which he had ever beheld, or all the oaths and re- 
pulsive words which had ever entered his ears, and you would say 
that such a man would be almost glad to compound for his relief 
from so oppressive a fate by parting with his memory altogether. 
And though a man whose memory ranges with harmless satisfac- 
tion over all the parish registers he had ever examined, is not 
exactly in such a miserable position as this, yet doubtless he is 
mentally and morally oppressed by the weight of his own memory ; 
his memory is for most purposes a rubbish-heap, and only for 
very few purposes indeed, a treasure to his neighbourhood, a 
sort of walking dictionary of local dates. 

An ideal memory should be a memory of which the leading 
principles, the guiding lines, are to be found in the strongest of 
the other faculties of the owner’s mind, and should be strong 
in proportion to the strength of those other faculties. 


Thus a man with a great linguistic faculty should be 
able to remember all that bears upon the genius of 
language; one with a _ great gift for music should 


have a memory which recalls to him in a moment all the 
blended tones and expressive melodies which enter into the 
composition of particular strands of feeling. A great mathe- 
matician should, like Mr. Bidder, have a memory that enabled 
him to see at a glance the conditions of a problem which others 
could study only on paper; or if he were one who could add to 
the theory of his science, he should have a memory which would 
help him to range, in a moment, over all the most analogous and 
all the most contrasted methods of dealing with problems at all 
approaching in nature to that to which he was directing his 
powers. Again, all men and women, in proportion to the activity 
of their affections, should have memories tenacious of the facts 
which bear in any way on the happiness of those they love. 
In a word, the ideal memory for any man would be 
one which was strong in proportion to his other intellectual 
and spiritual powers, so that it might be guided by ideal 
clues, and contribute to the culture and satisfaction of the 
higher nature to which it belonged. A novelist should 
have a memory which treasured up in the same compart- 
ment all the traits by which men express the same class of 
aims and hopes and passions; and an orator should have a 
memory which always supplied him with the most persuasive 
and effective modes of expounding the convictions he had at 
heart. But nothing can really be much more impeding than 
a great memory which gathers up all the scraps of mere external 
detail, in relation to persons of whose inner life and character the 
owner has no real conception, and whom he could not really serve; 
perhaps, even if he had. That is like the memory with which 
we are all plagued at times, when a fragment of rhyme goes 
round and round like a mill-wheel in one’s head, till the interior 
jingle becomes far more intolerable than the perpetual sound of 
a baby’s rattle, or of the street-organ under one’s windows. 
Unless memory be to some extent a sieve,—unless it drops 
its hold of irrelevant facts, while fastening its hold on those 
which are relevant to the stage of being in which we are,—a 
great memory is of no more use than a vast power of material 
acquisition is to a man who had no use for wealth, and 
no pleasure in it. To a certain extent, no doubt, to a 
young mind, which does not know the direction of its own 
power, an omnivorous memory might be of use, as pro- 
viding a rich general field of experience from which ulti- 
mately some particular section will be selected for special 
development. But where no other power of mind of any value 
ultimately shows itself, or where it shows itself without any 
special concentration of the activity of memory on that particular 
field, a great memory is almost as likely to be a mischief as a 
good. Thus it is conceivable enough that a good man might 


have a memory which was nothing in the world so much as a 
source of temptation to him,—a vindictive memory, which 
insisted on recounting all the details of injuries he desired 
nothing so much as to forgive and forget,—or a tainting 
memory, which insisted on bringing back to him the foulest 
It certainly seems as if some historians, 


experiences of his life. 





of otherwise excellent judgment, were oppressed by a memory 
which overloads their minds and their pages with irrelevant 
minutiz; and as if some poets of great imaginative power 
were oppressed by a memory of disturbing associations, oye 
which they tumble at given intervals almost as if they hag 
deliberately piled up obstructions in their own way. An idea] 
memory is a memory whose principle of life is not in mere ey. 
perience, but in the selective faculties which so sort experienc, 
as to make it contribute to a great intellectual, or moral, o 
spiritual end. It is a storehouse of illustrations for the higher 
mind, not a lumber-room of obsolete furniture, nor even g 
curiosity-shop of antiquarian taste. 





THE ART OF SHOPPING. 

HERE is one conclusion at which any one who studies this 
struggle between the Shops and the Stores will very 
speedily arrive, perhaps a little to his surprise. The busines 
of distribution is very imperfectly organised. It seems in 
London as if a buyer can get anything he pleases, if only he 
can pay for it; but let him want any definite thing very much, 
and he will soon discover his mistake. The business of distri. 
buting necessaries is fairly well done. There are always in West. 
London a first-rate baker, a good grocer, a decent butcher, an 
endurable dairyman, a troublesome greengrocer, and an 
extortionate but well-supplied fishmonger, pretty near at 
hand, anxious to serve, and when relations are once estab 
lished and the little red books are in movement, wonder 
fully regular and obedient. The shopmen come round— 
a practice, we believe, almost peculiar to London—they are 
seldom stupid, and if the customer pays regularly, orders 
are very seldom mistaken or neglected. ‘The day’s work 
of providing can be done in ten minutes, and if the books are 
paid up every week or every month, there is less cheating than 
suspicious housekeepers sometimes fancy. Greengrocers are 
often ignorant, dairymen can seldom count, and the clever 
women who invariably manage butchers’ accounts, but are 
seen in no other shops, sometimes, perhaps, risk little 
mistakes in their addition; but on the whole, the machine 
works with an ease which to the village chdtelaine seems 
the perfection of comfort. If, however, the householder 
wants to step beyond the range of the daily purveyor, 
and buy anything, say, a carpet or other article of funi- 
ture, or a piece of plate, or a watch that will keep time to two 
minutes a year, organisation is by no means so complete. In 
the first place, he does not know exactly where to go. Itisa 
curious fact that, unless the article is one largely advertised, or 
the best dealer one who advertises, the buyer has in London no 
means of ascertaining precisely who sells what. He cannot tell 
in the least for himself the reputations of the different shops, 
or discover which of them go in for cheapness and which for 
quality, or even find out easily the reputations for speci- 
alties. This last surely is an imperfection which ought to be 
corrected. Trade in London is not often so specialised as it is 
in some cities of the Continent, but still there are firms with 
specialities—for example, there is a shop known to experts as 
the shop in all the world for chairs—and it is a pity that 
in their own interest they do not make their specialties better 
known. We understand their objections to advertising; buta 
mere card, with “John Smith, stationer,—specialty, indestruc- 
tible paper-knives,” would not greatly injure the most fastidi- 
ous sense of dignity. Experts are well aware that one shop 8 
not like another, that whim, or taste, or accident often induces 
a tradesman to pay special attention to some one article; but 
the public knows nothing of the fact, and when it wants the 
precise thing is always a little at sea in its hunt after it. Auy- 
thing can be bought in London. There are men who would 
undertake to provide in twelve hours a room full of rare jade, 
or half-a-dozen genuine Old Masters, or a houseful of oak 
furniture of one particular kind, or horses of any rare colour, o 
a cupful of tigers’ teeth, or for that matter, half-a-dozen tiger, 
all alive and roaring. There is nothing so rich, or rare, 
peculiar, or seldom sought for, that it cannot be procured 
in London almost instantly; and yet, owing to the break 
in communication, buyer and seller are constantly sep 
rated, and the latter misses his market, or falls ito 
the evil practice of paying commissions for introductions, 
while the former has to put up with something he does not 
cordially approve. We do not know that there is any remedy 
for this, though we should have thought a “ Purchasers’ Guide 
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— 
quite a possibility, and if honestly done, as Murray’s best 
agents do the kind of work for the Continental cities, would be 
yaluable; but the omission is an odd one,—a distinct failure in 
the organisation of trade. There ought to be some method by 
which anybody who wants an accurate timekeeper, and nota pretty 
watch, should know where to go for his article. At present, the 
purchaser who really means spending, but wants to buy the 
article in his mind, and not merely an article something like it, 
must either consent to be disappointed, or must first of all give 
some attention to an inquiry among his acquaintance as to the 
pest dealers. His female friends will know, if he asks enough of 
them, and the article is within their range ; and if it is not, some- 
one of his acquaintance, if he has patience, will give him the neces- 
sary clue. He will find, as a rule, if he is searching for anything 
in particular, that the general shops are the worst, not because they 
sell inferior articles, though, of course, they must catch the popular 
taste, but because they do not offer enough choice of the special 
thing. They have many specimens to offer, but of two or three 
varieties only, and those not quite the best. The nearer he can get 
to the specialist the better, if only because the specialist knows 
so much better what the purchaser has in his mind; but even 
among the specialists there are differences. One man, boldly 
relying either on his own taste, or his reputation, or a certain 
monopoly he has acquired—there are the oddest monopolies in 
London—asks about 40 per cent. more than all rivals, declines 
to discuss prices altogether, and calmly remarks that possibly 
you do not quite perceive the perfection of his goods. If yoa 
are totally ignorant, want perfection, and do not care about 
priee—not an uncommon combination, in this metropolis of 
millionaires—he is your man; but if not, then not. Another 
dealer boasts truly that he never sends out a second-rate article, 
and but that his own taste is certain to grow debauched by a 
liking for solid ugliness, or out-of-the-way and imperceptible 
excellencies, is a trustworthy counsellor. A third, again, sells 
both bad things and good things together, treats you 
fairly, praises only the good articles, but leaves choice 
entirely in the purchaser’s hands. If the latter can 
rely on himself, or knows definitely and finally what he 
wants, this is usually the best kind of dealer; for dealing 
with the public, and not with “a connection,” he has every- 
thing except the “ very, very” best, shows a large choice, and 
is indefinitely more reasonable as to prices. This difference of 
prices is sometimes extraordinary, and is often denounced as 
dishonest, but it seems to arise mainly from three causes. 
First and foremost, from differences of quality, often quite im- 
perceptible to the buyer, or perhaps not even desired. [Dura- 
bility, for instance, is always costly and always absurdly praised 
by the tradesman, who never will understand that everything is 
not the better because it will last three life-times. It is often 
wanted to last ten years, and no more.] The differences, when 
strongly relied on by the tradesman, are usually real, price being 
in almost all trades one, though not the only, guarantee of 
quality. Secondly, the differences arise from locality, the 
same goods having in one street to pay twice or thrice the 
rent they pay in another; and thirdly, from the dealer’s 
reputation, which enables him to charge for his own ability, 
—quite a fair charge, perhaps, in itself, but annoying to a 
purchaser who happens to be an expert himself, or who, from 
any motive, is anxiously careful about price. Then the varieties 
of style are endless, and extend not only to individuals, but to 
streets. “ No, Sir,” remarked a great jewel-designer, recently, “you 
did not see that pattern in Regent Street, and you never will. 
You may have seen it in Bond Street, but it would be useless 
tomake it for Regent Street.” And lastly, there are the differ- 
ences of honesty. These are, perhaps, not so very great as the 
public imagine, a good many fancied dishonesties being merely 
high prices, which the dealer could explain; but still there is 
always the broad distinction between the dealer who will lie 
and the dealer who will not, between the man who charges to 
all a price and the man who alters his price to every new 
customer, putting on or taking off a heavy per-centage, according 
to minute indications of his customer’s wealth or lavishness. 
We believe this to be really common, especially in trades accus- 
tomed to long credit, in which the dealer habitually forgets to 
mention the very heavy discount he is prepared to sacrifice for 
money down. 

A very little time and a few inquiries will usually put the 
purchaser in possession of necessary information for his quest, 
and thenceforward he needs only three things,—a little patience, 
a little callousness, and a little clearness of thought. He must 





be patient, or he will not defeat the trick which no dealer, how- 
ever honest, can ever quite resist,—that of putting forward his 
unsaleable or, at all events inferior, goods first. He does this 
for three reasons,—first, because the practice gives him a chance 
of recovering money which otherwise he might lose; secondly, 
because the best articles “take the conceit” out of the others, 
and make them seem worse than they are; and lastly, be- 
cause it is a tradition to do it, and trade, like everything 
else which is prosperous, is apt to be unreasoningly con- 
servative. The purchaser must be a little callous, or he will 
not be able to resist the inclination to buy an article he 
does not sincerely like; and he must think clearly, or the 
dealer will take little pains, and he himself will be attracted 
by something which, when he has thought the matter out, will 
not do. In fact, we do not know that a little callousness is not 
the kernel of the matter. All women have it by nature in shop- 
ping, and no men. The reluctance of most men to leave with- 
out buying a shop where they have given a little trouble, and their 
wives’ contempt of them for that reluctance, are two unex- 
plained facts in English human nature. The men, if merchants 
or brokers, woud see all the dealers’ samples in their own trade, 
test them, use microscopes to them, ask worrying questions 
about them, and then abstain from buying without a pang; and 
the women are far more considerate under other circumstances 
than the men, but so it is. A woman can rummage a shop and 
then bow herself out contented, while a man looks hot, and feels 
more than half-ashamed. It is absolutely necessary to be rid 
of that feeling, if you are to shop artistically, and if your ideas 
are clear—that is, if you know your own mind—there is 
no necessity for it. The tradesman’s business is to sell, 
and if you evidently want a definite thing visible to your own 
mind, and he has not got it, he may be disappointed, but he is 
not annoyed. Heis in fault, or rather in defect, if anybody is so, 
and not you. Your inquiries and overlooking of his goods are 
all in the way of business, and part of the day’s work. It is 
when the purchaser is giving trouble from indecision, or not 
being a customer, is seeking to increase his experience in a 
somewhat illegitimate way, that the tradesman is annoyed, 
sometimes very justifiably, by a profitless loss of time to him- 
self and his assistants. It is, however, only necessary to be 
decently considerate, to decline the regular offer to “get it for 
you,” which, as the tradesman cannot see into your mind and 
only half understands your description, always results in dis- 
appointment; and then, with a little time, a little callousness, 
and a fixed idea of what you are seeking, the article wanted, 
however peculiar, is certain to be found, and found in London. 
The resources of the Metropolis are endless, and the quest, if 
prosecuted long enough, almost invariably succeeds. 





ETNA. 

JESUVIUS is a fashionable volcano. People went “to see 
the Eruption ” this winter, just as they went “ to see the 
Exhibition ” last summer; and yet, if bigness be anything, and 
it surely ought to be in a mountain, Etna has far greater claims 
than Vesuvius, which might be hidden away in the Val del Bove, 
that sterile valley which forms only a portion of the eastern 
side of the vast volcano, and is itself bounded on three sides 
by vertical precipices, between three and four thousand feet 
high. Perhaps its quiescence is against it, as the first duty 
of a volcano is surely to be eruptive, and Etna has been 
as dull and silent as a theatre by daylight since 1874, the 
most recent occasion on which, with a mighty roaring and 
great shocks of earthquake, “that dragon-thing (‘Typhon) made 
issue from beneath the terrible, fiery flood.” Much visited by 
scientific personages, rarely by travellers for pleasure only, with 
a history of 2,400 years, the “ Mongibello” of formal Sicilian 
appellation, “ I] Monte,” as it is proudly, yet familiarly, called in 
the peninsula, had not even one English book wholly written in its 
honour--though many writers describe it in Italian tours—until 
now, when Mr. Rodwell takes up, in the home of the old myths, 
that theme of the great ancients, seriously descriptive or 
gloriously poetic, the one-eyed giant Polyphemus, who was 
Etna itself, with its one great crater, and the Cyclops, its 

numerous minor cones. 

To get a notion of the size of the most famous of volcanoes, 
as it rises, solitary in grandeur, with the great sweep of the 
Alcantara and Simeto valleys between it and the mountain 
ranges of the Sicilian coast on either side, the unscientific mind, 
to which measurement is meaningless, will resort to the aid of 
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Professor Jukes, who tells us, “ If we were to put Snowdon, the 
highest mountain in Wales, on the top of Ben Nevis, the high- 
est in Scotland, and Carrantuohill, the highest in Ireland, on 
the summit of both, we should make a mountain but a very 
little higher than Etna; and we should require to heap up a 
great number of other mountains round the flanks of our new 
one, in order to build a gentle, sloping pile, which should 
equal Etna in bulk.” Its majestic height is, however, less im- 
posing to the imagination than its vast extent, for “ I] Monte” 
has an area of 462 square miles, “rather larger than that of 
Bedfordshire,” and a population more than double that of the 
English county. ‘Two cities, Catania and Aci Reale, and sixty- 
two small towns, cluster upon the slopes of the awful mountain, 
whose entrails are fire, and whose breath is flame and lightning. 
Nine miles beneath the crater, which is 1,000ft. in depth, 
three miles in width (it was rent anew into great fissures by the 
last eruption), the habitable zone commences, and is tenanted 
by 300,000 souls. Only the Val del Bove, commencing two 
miles from the summit, where Sir Charles Lyell believes there 
formerly existed a centre of permanent eruption, is altogether 
sterile now; the other sides of the mountain are clothed with 
trees at the same level. And such trees! Fourteen separate 
forests form the Regione Selvosa, and they abound with the 
oak, beech, pine, and poplar, with the chestnut, the ilex, and 
the cork-tree. Mariposa and Calaveras cannot beat the 
“ Castagna di Cento Cavalli,” in the forest of Carpinetto, on 
the east side of the mountain, in whose trunk, through which 
the public road now passes, a Queen of Arragon once took 
shelter, with a suite of one hundred horsemen. The 
Regione Coltivata, whose soil consists of decomposed lava, is 
lavishly fruitful; of the three regions, of which the Deserta has 
the most powerful charm for the imagination, Brydone says :— 
*‘ Besides the corn, the wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, and 
delicious fruits of its lower region; the beautiful forests, the 
flocks, the game, the tar, the cork, the honey of its second; the 
snow and ice of its third,—it affords from its caverns a variety 
of minerals and other productions, cinnalar, mercury, sulphur, 
alum, nitre, and vitriol; so that this wonderful mountain, at 
the same time, produces every necessary and every luxury of 
life.” 

The story of the ascent of the mountain, from whose summit 
Plato, in his serene and thoughtful time, and Mr. Gladstone, in 
our troublous days, have, among many great men, in great 
wonder, watched the sunrise, has a strong fascination, because 
of its wide contrast, its stern exaction of strength and endur- 
ance, and its supreme, awe-inspiring reward,—the realisation of 
that which inspired the ancients and the poets of the middle- 
ages. From the banana and the orange groves, from the vine- 
yards and the palms, through the seven botanical regions into 
which the botanists have divided the realm protected of Per- 
sephone—because “amid the billowy cornfields of her mother, 
Demeter, and the meadow-flowers she loved in girlhood, are 
ever found sulphurous ravines, and chasms breathing vapour 
from the pit of Hades ”—to the snow-capped crust that spreads 
for ten square miles between the awful depth of unquenchable 
fire, and the blue heaven that suddenly seems to be brought 
near, the traveller mounts, with an ever-increasing sense of the 
vastness beyond and around him, When twelve miles of the 
ascent from Catania have been accomplished, the summit looks 
as far off as ever. When Mr. Rodwell made the ascent, in 
August, 1877, no rain had fallen in Sicily for three months, and 
along the eastern sea-base of the mountain the mean tempera- 
ture was 82° Fahr. His starting-point was Catania; his first 
halt at Nicolosi, a little town, consisting of one long street, 
bordered by one-storied cottages of lava. Nicolosi has more than 
once been shaken to the ground by earthquakes. From thence 
begins the journey, on mule-back, by no defined path, over a 
vast tract covered with lava and ashes, with here and there 
patches of broom. ‘The mules know all about it, and wise tra- 
vellers trust them as they deserve. While his mule bore him 
unguided up the steep slope of the trackless waste, Mr. Rodwell 
wrote his notes, and at the time of the setting sun used his 
pocket spectroscope. Around the district of lava and ashes lie 
forests of small trees, and at a height of 4,216 feet is the Casa 
del Bosco, where men in charge of the woods live, and whence 
the start for quite the upper regions of the mountain—where 
cold surpassing that of the higher Alps has to be encountered 
—is made. There, Mr. Rodwell records, “the air was so extra- 


ordinarily still, that the flame of a candle placed near the open 
door of the house did not flicker.” 


At 6,300 feet, the Regione 





ee 
Deserta is entered; lifelessness is all around; silence b 
over the waste of black sand, ashes, and lava; ants are the 
living creatures in the crater region. A little lower down, Spal. 
lanzani found jays, thrushes, ravens, kites, and a few partri 
There was no moon on the night on which Mr. Rodwell made 
the ascent; but as the desolation deepened, and the earth 
became more arid, and more void and mute, the heavens took 
the wondrous tale. “The stars,” he says, “shone with extras 
ordinary brilliancy, and sparkled like particles of white-hot ste), 
I had never before seen the heavens studded with such myriads 
of stars. The Milky Way shone like a path of fire, and meteor 
flashed across the sky in such numbers that I soon gave up any 
attempt to count them. The vault of heaven seemed to be mugh 
nearer than when seen from the earth, and more flat, as if g 
a short distance above our heads, and some of the brighter stay 
appeared to be hanging down from the sky.” 

A hundred years ago, Brydone, beholding this same wondrong 
spectacle of “ awful majesty and splendour,” records how he ang 
his companion were “ more struck with veneration than below,” 
how they exclaimed together, “ What a glorious situation fora, 
observatory ! had Empedocles had the eyes of Galileo, what dig. 
coveries must he not have made !”” and how they regretted that 
Jupiter was not visible, as he was persuaded they might haye 


discovered some of his satellites with the naked eye, or at least.’ 


with a small glass which he had in his pocket. There is ey 
probability that next year will see an observatory at the Casa 
Inglese, a small lava-house near the base of the cone of the 
great crater, built by the English officers stationed in Sicily in 
1811. 

At 1.30 a.m., with the temperature at 4° Fahr., Mr. Rodwell 
reached the welcome shelter of the Casa Inglese, and rested 
there until 3 a.m., when, the brighter stars having disappeared, 
he started for the summit of the great crater, 1,200 ft. above 
him, in order to witness what Brydone calls “ the most wonder 
ful and most sublime sight in Nature.” There was no strong 
wind, the traveller did not suffer from the sickness of which 
travellers constantly complain in the rarefied air of the summit, 
He reached the highest point at 4.40, and cautiously choosinga 
coolish place among the cinders, sat down on the ground, 
whence steam and sulphurous-acid gas were issuing, to wait 
for the sunrise :—‘“ Above the place where the sun would 
presently appear there was a brilliant red, shading off in the 
direction of the zenith to orange and yellow; this was succeeded 
by pale green, then a long stretch of pale blue, darker blue, dark 
grey, ending opposite the rising sun with black. This effect 
was quite distinct; it lasted some minutes, and was very re 
markable. This was succeeded by the usual rayed appearance, 
and at ten minutes to five the upper limb of the sun was seen 
over the mountains of Calabria.” So simply does Mr. Rodwell 
record the guerdon of his toil, for as he says truly, no one would 
have the hardihood to attempt to describe the impressions which 
are made upon the mind while the eyes are beholding the sunrise 
from the summit of Etna. How greatly the isolation of the 
awful mountain adds to the incommunicable effect Brydone im- 
plies, when he dwells upon “the immense elevation from the 
surface of the earth, drawn, as it were, to a single point, with- 
out any neighbouring mountains for the senses and imagina 
tion to rest upon and recover from their astonishment, in their 
way down to the world.” It must be a wonderful experience to 
turn from such a contemplation to gaze into the vast, preci- 
pitous abyss of the great crater, even when it is quiet, as oD 
this occasion. In 1838, when Mr. Gladstone made the ascent, 
the fire-forces were in activity, and he witnessed a “slight” 
eruption, involving such trifles as lava-masses 200 Ib, in weight 
being thrown a distance of a mile and a half, and a black 
column of ashes being shot from time to time out of the utter 
most depths of the crater far above its edge. 

The minor craters look small in comparison with the great 
mass of the mountain, but in reality some of them are of great 
size—as, for instance, the double mountain, called “ Monti 
Rossi,” from the red cinders that compose it—and are richly 
covered with vegetation. Seventy-eight eruptions are recorded 
since Etna has had a history, the earliest in the time 
of Pythagoras, the most recent in 1874; of these, Mr. Rod- 
well remarks that not more than nineteen have been of 
extreme violence, while the majority have been of a slight 
and comparatively harmless character. The ancient, immortal, 
one-eyed giant keeps up the character of the race for good- 
nature. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_>—_- 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF REBELLION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Gyz,—In the “ News of the Week” in your issue of January 
s6th, I observe the following statement with reference to the 
Pope’s recent Encyclical :— He [the Pope] lays it down that 
a Government, however bad, is never to be resisted, except 
it require from its subjects that which is rebellion against God.” 
Will you allow me to observe that this proposition is not 
contained in the Encyclical, and that it is opposed to the teach- 
ing of the greatest theologians. Leo XIII.’s words are as follows : 

«$j tamen quandoque contingat temere et ultra modum publicam a 
Principibus potestatem exerceri, catholicae Ecclesiae doctrina in 
es insurgere proprio marte non sinit, ne ordinis tranquillitas magis 

‘sane turbetur, neve societas maius exinde detrimentum capiat. 

Camque res eo devenerit ut nulla alia spes salutis affulgeat, docet 
christianae patientiae meritis et instantibus ad Deum precibus re- 
medium esse maturandum. Quod si legislatorum ac principum 
placita aliquid sanciverint aut iusserint quod divinae aut naturali 
legi repugnet, christiani nominis dignitas et officium atque Apostolica 
gententia suadent obediendum esse magis Deo quam hominibus.” 
What the Pope here says is, in effect, this,—that if it should 
chance that the power of the State is exercised by Rulers rashly 
andimmoderately, the teaching of the Catholic Church does not 
authorise private persons—observe the force of the words “ pro- 
prio marte”—to say, “ Go to, let us make a revolution ;” and that 
should things come to such a pass that no other hope of deliver- 
ance dawns (the Prussian persecution, we may well believe to 
have been in the Pontiff’s mind), patience and earnest prayer 
will hasten a remedy. He adds, that in case legislators or 
rulers command anything against the divine or natural law, 
the dignity and duty of the Christian name, and the precept of 
the Apostle, are reasons for obeying God rather than man. 

This certainly falls very far short of the proposition “ that 
a Government, however bad, is never to be resisted, except it re- 
quire from its subjects that which is rebellion against God,”— 
a proposition which is identical with the doctrine of passive 
obedience taught by the Anglican divines of the Laudian school. 
That doctrine, like the doctrine of the immediate divine right of 
kings, of which it is a corollary, is an invention of sixteenth- 
century Protestantism; it has never been countenanced by 
Rome or by any school of Catholic theology, except the half- 
schismatic Gallican, and is directly opposed to the teaching of 
St. Thomas, Bellarmine, and Suarez.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inner Temple, Janwary 22nd. W. S. Linty. 

P.S.—Those of your readers who may care to investigate the 
question of the right of resistance to the civil power, will find 
the authorities collected in Essay xiv. of Hergenréther’s very 
learned work upon “'The Catholic Church and Christian State,” 
of which an excellent English translation is now available. At 
the risk of inordinately prolonging my letter, I venture to quote 
the following specimen of St. Thomas’s teaching :— 

“Regimen tyrannicum non est justum, quia non ordinatur ad 
bonum commune, sed ad bonum privatum regentis, ut patet per 
philosophum, et ideo perturbatio hujus regiminis non habet rationem 
seditionis nisi forte, quando sic imordinate perturbatur tyranni 
regimen, quod multitudo subjecta majus detrimentum patitur ex 
perturbatione consequenti quam ex tyranni regimine: magis autem 
tyrannus seditiosus est, qui in populo sibi subjecto discordias nutrit 
— ut tutius dominari possit.”—“ Summa,” 2, 2, q. 42, a. 2, 
ad. 3, 





I should add that St. Thomas has left us in no doubt as to his 
conception of a “tyrant.” He expressly defines him in another 
place as one “ qui sua commoda ex regimine quaerit, non autem 
bonum multitudinis sibi subjecte.”—* De Regim. Prin.,” libi.,c. 6. 
I think I ought to observe, too, that the resistance which the 
Angelic Doctor has in view is something very different from 
the popular revolutions of the nineteenth century, brought 
about, often on slight grounds, by political adventurers. He 
contemplates the uprising of a nation in its strength, when all 
other means have failed, and the tyranny has become unbearable. 





THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND PEDAGOGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—The current number of the Quarterly Review contains an 
article on “Our Schools and Schoolmasters,” in which the 
schoolmasters, more particularly those of the Elementary Schools, 
are soundly bethumped with words, and taught to know their 
places, Perhaps we should be doing the reviewer injustice, if 
we took everything he says quite seriously. By an unfortunate 
tradition (a tradition which the Quarterly has, however, at times 


disregarded, with the happiest results), the reviewer is bound to 
speak in character as the laudator temporis acti se puero, and 
on the present occasion, a fine sense of dramatic propriety has 
led him even to recommend a return to “the school-books of our 
youth.” But he resembles another stage moraliser in being 
“full of matter,” and we schoolmasters might well profit from 
his remarks on “extra subjects” in elementary schools, and the 
swarm of modern handbooks from which the children of all 
classes will soon be taught about everything. 

Our reviewer, however, like irritable people generally, is 
affected by certain words as the bull is said to be by the red 
flag; and the poor pedagogue is gored mercilessly for talking of 
“ pedagogy :”— 

“The pedagogue has long been insisting that every one should 

recognise the profound importance of his art, and has long been 
pluming himself on being the practical leader, if not of this, at least of 
the succeeding age. He has developed a full-blown science, of which 
it appears he is at once the founder, the teacher, and the practical 
exponent; and he has got a splendid name for it. It is the ‘ Science 
of Pedagogy,’ or, as we believe it is spelt by the initiated, ‘ Paida- 
gogy.’ He has been preaching the virtues of this neglected science 
for several years, now. We have, it appears, during past ages been 
proceeding not only upon wrong principles in education, but upon no 
principles at all. It has been reserved for a new class of teachers, a 
class whom the State has called into being, in order to perform what 
cannot claim to be the highest part of the teaching art, to discover 
those principles, and to arrange them into a scientific shape.”’ 
And he condoles with “the full-blown professors of this novel 
science ”—(Professors Laurie of Edinburgh, and Meiklejohn of 
St. Andrew’s. 2V.B.—Even Professors should not have arrived at 
maturity),—* on being the official representatives of a science 
whose very name is embodied pedantry, and which might have 
found a fitting home amongst the inhabitants of Laputa.” 

From this remarkable passage, we find that our reviewer 
supposes English elementary teachers to lay claim to the in- 
vention of “the novel science.” With him, education is as 
purely and as exclusively English as the game of cricket, but 
some of us have ascertained that it is extensively practised on 
the Continent of Europe, and even in the United States of 
America; and English teachers, in turning their attention to 
the principles which underlie their art, are not striking out a 
new line for themselves, but are simply joining a procession, in 
which the Germans lead, and the French, the Americans, the 
Dutch, and some other nations are far before the English. But 
even the Germans are not the inventors of the science of educa- 
tion. To talk of a new science, still more of a “full-blown ”’ 
science, is simply misleading. From the earliest times, some 
great thinkers have made investigations in the subject of 
education, and the results have been handed down in their 
writings. Several of the principles they have established have 
been appropriated, or possibly rediscovered, by our reviewer. 
For instance, he declares that the teacher should think more of 
training than of giving information, and he points out to us 
schoolmasters the evil consequences that have resulted from our 
neglect of this principle. This lesson he enforces by a very 
apposite quotation from Locke. But why, in the name of 
common-sense, may schoolmasters learn the truths of pedagogy 
(for this is a truth of pedagogy) from no one but Locke and 
the Quarterly reviewer? And why condole with the Pro- 
fessors who are called by a University to do what the writer 
is himself doing without any call whatever? And if the pro- 
fessional lecturer has not contented himself with haphazard 
frontiers to his acquaintance with his subject, but has spent 
much time and care in rendering them scientific, why should 
an anonymous Quarterly reviewer relegate him and his science 
to Laputa, and then lecture in his stead ? 

Our reviewer “is tempted” to say, with Dr. Johnson,— 
“ Education is as well known, and has long been as well known, 
as ever it can be.” As in the greater part of his article he dis- 
cusses changes introduced since these words were spoken, the 
reviewer shows his wisdom by resisting the temptation, and 
not adopting them. But allowing that much is already known 
about education, to whom is it known? Not, surely, to young 
men and women quite new to the subject. And why may not 
some, at all events, of this knowledge be communicated by those 
who have it, whether in the Quarterly Review, or still better, as 
it seems to me, in the lecture-room? Again, if we admit that 
anything yet remains to be found out, who so likely to make 
discoveries as men of culture and experience, with leisure and 
opportunity to collect facts, make observations, study the 
tendency of thought both at home and abroad, and bring 
established principles to bear upon new problems as they arise ? 

In the latter part of his article the Quarterly reviewer 
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urges that we are in danger of “drifting, without taking 
note of our own progress or recognising the point of the com- 
pass towards which we move.” Every step forward should 
“be weighed and calculated beforehand ;” “we are to pro- 
vide against the danger of sudden reaction, and the extrava- 
gance of individual whims and fancies.” All this forethought 
and submission to principles is to be secured, he tells us, by the 
establishment of a Ministry of Public Instruction. I will not 
dispute the point with him; but after all, such a Ministry 
would supply us with force rather than light, and until he sees 
the right way, the ablest Minister in the world could not drag 
us into it. Perhaps, in the end, the Minister might be com- 
pelled to send off to Laputa for the Professors whom our 
reviewer has transported thither.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H, Quick. 





THE TRADESMEN AND CO-OPERATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article in last week’s 
Spectator on the tradesmen and the Co-operative Stores, which 
calls to my mind the fact that the former were themselves 
amongst the first to avail themselves of the principle of co-opera- 
tion. I dare say they will hear this with anger and incredulity, 
but I think it would not be difficult to show that their Trade 
Protection Societies, which were established long before “ Stores” 
were thought of, are simply Legal Co-operative Associations. 

In the good old times, when a tradesman got tired of applying 
for payment of an account, he placed it in the hands of his 
solicitor for collection, who proceeded secundum artem to apply 
for payment, issue a writ, &c. I presume that this was found 
by the tradesmen not always to be a remunerative transaction, 
and they consequently established these Trade Protection Socie- 
ties, by which means, on payment of a fixed annual subscription, 
all their debts are collected on terms of costs out of pocket, a 
solicitor being kept on the premises to conduct all purely law 
proceedings which could not legally be otherwise instituted by 
the Society, 

No doubt these Societies were and are looked on with disfavour 
by the body of Solicitors, who from time to time grumble amongst 
themselves on the subject; but I never heard of their calling 
“indignation meetings,” or asking Parliament to interfere and 
abolish the Trade Protection Societies. As a body, they have 
preferred to rely on their own usefulness rather than on any 
supposed duty of society to support them,—and in this, I think, 
they have been wise. Let the tradesmen take the example to 
heart, and try whether they cannot serve the public better and 
cheaper than the Stores do, and they will find but little reason 
to complain, and will be able to preserve their tempers, as well 
as their belief in the Christian religion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Soxicrror. 





A CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN DOG. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,—You have frequently published letters containing stories 
bearing on the question of the moral nature and the future of 
the lower animals. I venture to send you some facts about a 
dog, narrated to me by a lady, whose name and address I enclose 
for your own satisfaction, and at my request written down by 
her as follows :— 

“A young fox-terrier, about eight months old, took a great 
fancy to a small brush, of Indian workmanship, lying on the 
drawing-room table. It had been punished more than once for 
jumping on the table and taking it. On one occasion, the little 
dog was left alone in the room accidentally. On my return, it 
jumped to greet me as usual, and I said,‘ Have you been a good 
little dog, while you have been left alone?’ Immediately it put 
its tail between its legs, and slunk off into an adjoining room, 
and brought back the little brush in its mouth from where it 
had hidden it. 

“T was much struck with what appeared to me a remarkable 
instance of a dog possessing a conscience, and a few months 
afterwards, finding it again alone in the room, I asked the same 
question, while patting it. At once I saw it had been up to 
some mischief, for with the same look of shame it walked 
slowly to one of the windows, where it lay down, with its nose 
pointing to a letter bitten and torn into shreds. On a third 
occasion, it showed me where it had strewn a number of little 
tickets about the floor, for doing which it had been reproved 
previously. I cannot account for these facts, except by sup- 
posing the dog must have a conscience,” 











The conduct of this dog seems to me, Sir, to exhibit some. 
thing different from fear of punishment, viz., a sense of shame, 
a remorse, a desire to confess his fault, and even to expiate jt 
by punishment, in order to feel the guilt no longer. He rather 
sought punishment, than feared it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

January 28th. Tu. Hut, 


WHY WHITE WINE IS MORE INTOXICATING 
THAN RED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the interesting article upon alcohol in your impre, 
sion of January 4th, you touch upon the difference in the action 
upon the nerves of red and white wine. A rather extended 
experience abroad enables me to confirm the views expressed by 
my old schoolfellow, Mr. Hamerton, as to white wine being much 
more intoxicating and injurious than red wine of the same 
alcoholic strength. I believe the fact to be incontestable that 
in all white-wine districts, including, of course, all cider-pro. 
ducing countries, drunkenness is much more prevalent than 
where red wine is grown. 

A lady whom I met in Brittany, in the summer of 1877, had 
a chateau on the Loire, where she spent six months of the year, 
living the other six months on an estate near Dinant. She 
assured me that the difference in the matter of sobriety was 
most marked between the peasants on the Loire, whose habitual 
beverage was red wine, and the Normans and Bretons, who 
drink cider, to the exclusion of everything else, even water. In 
the Pays de Vaud, the abundant supply of white wine is admitted 
by all thoughtful inhabitants to be a great curse. Very few 
labouring men attain old age, their nervous system breaking 
down entirely, through their intemperate use of the product of 
the smiling vineyards that line the shores of Lake Leman. A 
hotel proprietor of great experience assured me that he found 
it better in every way to supply his servants and labourers with 
a cheap red wine from France, than to let them drink the white 
wine of the country. 

There is a very simple reason for the difference in the effects 
of red and white wine,—the former is very rich in tannin, whichis 
absent in the latter. The tannin exercises an astringent influence, 
and closes the pores of the stomach, thus preventing the alcohol 
from going straight to the brain, as it does in the case of white 
wine. This may not be scientifically expressed, but I believe it 
indicates with sufficient accuracy the cause of the intoxicating 
and injurious effect of even light white wines.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lausaine, January 23rd. SamveEL James Carrer, 





THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In your article of last week on the “ Reciprocity Craze,” 
you have, to the infinite benefit of the British sugar industry, 
established the vital distinction which exists between the issues 
involved in the so-called “reciprocity ” question and those in- 
volved in the bounty question, and vindicated the economic 
justice of the “ countervailing ”’ duty. 

You will perceive from the report of a speech by a working 
man at a meeting at Birmingham, with what discrimination 
and acumen the operatives who are thrown out of work by 
these foreign sugar bounties repudiate any participation in the 
Reciprocity fallacy. 

I would, with your permission, demur to one statement in 
your article, to the effect that the countervailing duty would 
fall upon the consumer. I venture to assert that the duty m- 
posed to intercept the bounty must be paid out of the bounty, 
and therefore falls upon the foreign taxpayer whose Govert- 
ment allows revenue to be thus expended. Of course, the cot- 
sumer loses the bounty by its transfer into the revenue, but 
pays nothing more for his sugar than the price resulting from 
free competition, without any fiscal element whatsoever. In 
short, the bounty pays the duty, and the commodity enters the 
market untaxed. Bentham calls such bounty a “tribute,” and 
its appropriation for our revenue can be effected by the equ- 
valent duty.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. P. B.S. 








POETRY. 





A REPROACH, AND ITS ANSWER. 

Tue Sun cried to the laughing Sea, 
“ Leave thy sweet wiling! 

Hast thou no depths of love in thee, 
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Too deep for smiling ?” 
But ever, till the day was done, 
The Sea turned laughing to the Sun, 


But in the darkness and the storm, 
Could he discover 
What terrors toss, what fears deform 
His laughing lover ? 
Oh! vainly love prays love be sad, 
When his mere presence makes her glad. 
F. W. B. 





MORTALITY. 
How do the roses die ? 
Do their leaves fall together, 
Thrown down and scattered by the sky 
Of angry weather ? 
No, the sad thunder-stroke 
O’ersweeps their lowly bower ; 
The storm that tramples on the oak 
Relents above the flower. 


No violence makes them grieve, 
No wrath hath done them wrong, 
When with sad secrecy they leave 
The branch to which they clung. 
They yield them, one by one, 
To the light breeze and shower, 
To the soft dew, cool shade, bright sun, 
Time and the hour. J. 8. D. 








ART. 


-_-—»> — 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES.* 


TuEsE two exhibitions have been open for some time, but 
owing to the pressure on the slight amount of our artistic 
space, we have been unable to notice them sooner. This is 
perhaps the less to be regretted, as neither gallery presents a 
favourable specimen of what its members can do. Nominally 
the winter exhibitions are of sketches and studies, but in fact, 
as has always been the case of late years, the majority of the 
works are finished as minutely as the capabilities of the artist 
would permit. There is in neither collection any work of very 
special merit, but the old favourities of the public send similar 
works to those which have gained them their distinction, and 
the result is respectability. We propose to glance quickly round 
the room of each Society, following, as usual, the order of the 
catalogue. 

Clara Montalba is, as usual, represented by a dozen or so of 
Venetian sketches, full of the usual reddish-browns and black- 
greens to which she is so addicted. Her work, though faithful 
in drawing and very harmonious in colour, is more suitable to 
the Thames than the Grand Canal. It represents Venice on the 
dullest of spring days, rain falling, and a suspicion of coal- 
wharves, somewhere just round the corner. None of these sketches 
merit special description, No. 52, “The Salute, Venice, Sirocco 
Day,” being the best. Albert Goodwin’s landscapes are becoming 
a prominent feature of the exhibition, and his 161 and 170, 
“Venice” and “ Venetian Sketches,” are noticeable, as being pos- 
sessed of the very qualities which Miss Montalba lacks, and vice 
versé,—they are bright in colour and poetical in feeling, gently 
suggestive of the beauty which is associated in our minds with 
the very word “ Venice,” rather than faithfully reproductive of its 
harrow canals, and weed-grown landing-places. Naftel, Bran- 
white, Fred Tayler, and George Fripp send work of the usual 
good quality in their peculiar styles, but are not so well repre- 
sented as usual, Fripp’s drawings being, for him, excessively 
poor and uninteresting. W. G. Lockhart, of the Scotch 
Academy, sends half-a-dozen landscapes, remarkable for the 
brightness and apparent ease of the painting, and with a cer- 
tain amount of open-air freshness and life about them, which is 
hot at all unwelcome, in the present state of Water-Colour Art 
iu England. Besides which, they are genuine sketches, not 
highly-finished studio works. Of them we like best No. 36, 
“The Birthplace of Robinson Crusoe.” Matthew Hale sends 
us a fine poetical landscape, entitled “Oystermouth Castle” 
(No. 79), and W. Collingwood a series of Engadine sketches, 
which would be very pretty, if they were a little more 





* Society of Painters in Water-Colours.—Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 








natural. Almost the only figure painting of any size in 
the exhibition is Henry Wallis’s “ Sextet in the Reign 
of Terror,” a group of musical amateurs fiddling while 
“Rome is burning.” This is a character picture, full of 
ability, but utterly spoilt by the abominable style of colouring 
adopted by the artist. No. 104, E. K. Johnson, is, as usual, im 
a garden, with a beautiful young lady, and some of the best 
painted shrubs and flowers in the gallery, We never can under- 
stand why it is that Mr. Johnson, while painting flowers with 
such minuteness and delicacy, always fails to impress us with 
any feeling beyond admiration of his skill. Perhaps it is 
because he always makes all his subjects,—girls, children, old 
men, flowers, shrubs, trees, grass, gravel, wheel-barrows, &c., 
too uniformly pretty, and we have no means of comparison; 
however, the fact remains. 

Mrs. Allingham is here, as usual, with plenty of small summer 
sketches, finished as beautifully as possible, and very pleasant 
to look upon. Like most of the members of the Gallery, she is 
rather devoid of subject; but her execution is so delicately true, 
that she can hardly paint anything without rendering it inter- 
esting. Carl Haag sends only small sketches, very inferior to his 
best work. Otto Weber's cattle landscapes are as well drawn as 
ever, but his colour is becoming rather more pretty and less natural. 
Of Alfred Hunt’s and H. 8S. Marks’s landscapes we have nothing 
fresh to tell our readers, though the decorative designs of the 
latter here exhibited, entitled, “ Wine and Water,” show a 
decided falling-off from his work in former years, the figure 
being meant to be comic, and being stiff and ugly. The best 
things in the exhibition are undoubtedly two sets of “ Outdoor 
Studies,” by R. Thorne Waite, which are quite magnificent in 
many ways, especially in their strength and freedom. 

We must now turn to the second Water-colour Gallery, com- 
monly called “ The Institute.” In this gallery the exhibitions 
of sketches are generally much better than those of finished 
pictures; and so it is with this winter collection,—it is decidedly 
better than the summer one last season. Two or three 
artists, however, monopolise most of the attention. No. 75, 
“The Cup of Tea,’” by J. D. Linton, is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best figure-painting here, though subject and treatment are 
of the most conventional kind; a young woman of the un- 
mistakably model type, looking rather uncomfortably well 
dressed, in a low, white satin robe, elbow-high, white gloves, &c., 
is sitting on an artistically uncomfortable sofa, such as may be 
found in many houses just now, stirring a “cup of tea.” This 
work has that sort of dirty richness of colour for which Mr. 
Linton’s pictures are peculiar, and an amount of graceful 
arrangement, also a characteristic of the artist, which redeems 
it from the common-place. Hubert Herkomer’s “ Siegfried 
Capturing the Bear” (for which incident we are referred by 
the catalogue to the “Niebelungen Lied”), is practically a 
dark-wooded landscape, with trees, somewhat of the mystic and 
Doré style of architecture. Siegfried and the bear are tumbling 
about in semi-obscurity in the middle of the picture, and after 
some minutes’ inspection we failed to discover which was which. 
Remembering, however, the showman’s advice as to the latitude 
allowed to those who had paid their money at the door, we 
“took our choice.” 

We are unfeignedly sorry to notice a great falling-off in the 
work of one of our most promising young artists, one, more- 
over, who was the backbone of this Society. We refer to the 
pictures of Mr. E. J. Gregory, concerning which we have 
written a good deal, at one time and another, in these columns, 
Last season, his “St. George” was beyond comparison the 
finest work in this gallery, and we believe it excited almost as 
much admiration in Paris as it did here. It was “genius in 
the rough,” it was true, but it was undoubtedly the work of 
genius,—and now the four sketches sent here seem to us to have 
all Mr. Gregory’s faults, with none of his virtues ; the dirtiness 
of work remains, but the strength has been replaced by coarse- 
ness, and in the “ Study of an Interior,” No. 320, there is only 
a faint remembrance of the rich colouring which was perhaps 
the most marked peculiarity of this artist. 

After Linton and Gregory, the cleverest subject painting in 
the exhibition is No. 252, “The Invalid,” by Miss Gow, a work 
which, though hardly quite satisfactory in its principal figure 
(a mother bending over her sick child), is full of thought and 
tender feeling, and is thoroughly well painted, in a perfectly 
unpretending manner. The thick blanket wrapped round the 
sick child, and all the little etcaeteras of the chair, fire-place, and 
sick-room are singularly truthful, without having any undue 
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prominence given to them. Harry Johnson sends some pleasant 
sketches, of which No. 292, “Purple and Gold, Roborough 
Downs,” is the best; Tenniel, some drawings for Punch; and 
Townely Green, a large work, “Actors in an Inn-Yard,” in 
which the principal figures are sadly wanting in interest, though 
the painting is good and careful. 


BOOKS. 


ee 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN.* 


Tuts is a most disappointing book. A deficiency almost 
complete in the power of pictorial writing has spoiled the result 
of great labour, great knowledge, and much careful thought. 
The biography, to begin with, is a failure. The reader who 
toils patiently through these sixteen hundred pages will know 
much about Stein, the times in which he lived, the people 
among whom he moved, and the kind of policy which he ap- 
proved ; but he will not necessarily know Stein, and will probably 
be less interested in him and his work than he was when he 
began. The imaginative picture of him which most educated 
men have formed will have disappeared, and no definite likeness 
of him will have taken its place. Mr. Seeley has been a little 
too conscientious for the nineteenth century. He has thought 
it necessary to give all the facts and many of the documents 
upon which his opinions are founded, to print all he knows of 
his hero’s official work, and to tell us all the circumstances by 
which he found himself impeded, and the consequence is that 
we often lose sight of the man himself, without gaining any 
clearer idea of general history. The book is full of information, 
and would be a perfect brief for any one who sat down to write 
in sixty pages an essay on Stein; but it wearies the reader who 
sought for a biography or, at all events, a history, and only 
finds annals, and who longs in vain for a stirring chapter, or a 
memorable passage, or even a brilliant paragraph. There is none 
such throughout the work. Instead of these, he finds an even but 
sometimes dull flow of very minute narrative, very impartial, very 
accurate, and occasionally, as in the accounts of Napoleon’s 
policy in Spain and Russia, very suggestive, but on the whole 
uninteresting, and even tedious. The materials have not 
been thoroughly worked up, and the result is dough, not bread. 
Mr. Seeley himself could make it infinitely better by mere ex- 
cisions, but at present there is a redundancy of official detail, an 
absence of coup d’wil, and a great surplusage of pages nearly as 
wearisome, not to say unintelligible, as this :— 

“Tt is fortunate that the narrative of Stein’s rise through the 

official hierarchy and of his struggle with the influence of Beyme 
has given the reader some acquaintance with the administrative 
system which he reformed. I need not explain again what is meant 
in Local Government by a War and Domains Chamber, nor in Central 
Government by the General Directory or by the Cabinet. We know 
that those Orders in Cabinet, of which some have been given in fall, 
and which were sometimes called Immediate Decisions, did not 
receive the counter-signature of any Minister. We became familiar 
long since with the peculiar nature of the Prussian Cabinet, and 
with the abusive influence of the Cabinet Secretaries. The Privy 
Council of State we know to have fallen into abeyance, thongh still 
nominally subsisting. The General Directory, created originally by 
Frederick William I., we have observed to have shown a tendency to 
dissolve into a number of committees for particnlar branches of 
government, the Presidents of these committees assuming gradually 
the character of Ministers. We have seen how Frederick the Great 
had chosen to govern not through this Directory, but alone with his 
Cabinet Secretaries. The consequence of this had been greatly to 
strengthen the tendency to dissolution in the Directory. It had now 
ceased to be the instrument of bringing the Ministers together and 
creating a common understanding among them, while at the same 
time other Departments had been created, directed by Ministers 
who had not even nominally a place in the Directory. The fatal 
defect of this system may be described in one word, by saying that 
it exposed the country to fall into a condition in which there should 
practically be neither King, nor Prime Minister, nor governing 
Council.” ; 
After all, one object of a book is to be readable, and though 
history has often been written too brilliantly, we do not believe 
that to make it valuable it is necessary also to make it tedious. 
Nothing is lost by interesting the reader, while much is lost by 
a mode of narration which makes the student, after the perusal 
of the first and third volumes, commence the second with a feel- 
ing that it is a duty which he owes to himself, and not a pleasure 
which he owes to the author. He must work through the book 
for the sake of the subject, but except in the additions to his 
knowledge, which are considerable, and a few political sugges- 
tions, he reaps no adequate reward. 











* Life and Times of Stein. By J. R. Seeley. Cambridge University Press. 
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The first fact to be remembered about Stein is that his usual 
appellation, “ Baron von Stein,” misrepresents not only his posi. 
tion, but him. He was not a Prussian noble, but the Freiherr 
vom Stein, “ Knight of the Empire,” independent sovereign of 
a small territory on the borders of Nassau, owing no allegiance 
to any one or any thing, save the Holy Roman Empire alone, 
This fact was the key to Stein’s life and to his character. He 
never was a “ junker,” and never a German subject, but always q 
Prince, entitled, even though he could not live by his dominion, to 
speak to Princes as an equal, and to all other men as a social 
superior. It was to his birth, of which he was always and in. 
tensely conscious, that he owed the blunt, not to say brutal, 
frankness in dealing with Kings which always stood in his way; 
his faculty for uttering cruel reprimands, without disliking the 
officials reprimanded, which earned him so much hate; and 
the inner hauteur which made friends like Niebuhr declare 
that it was impossible to keep up true friendship with a 
man of such high birth. The sense that no man not a king 
could be his equal never quitted him, and combined with a cer. 
tain coldness of disposition—he liked his wife, for example, but 
was content to live years away from her, and liked his friends, 
but did not much care to see them—to make him a lonely man 
even in the thickest crowd. His birth, on the other hand, helped 
to preserve his exceptional self-respect and a dignity of life 
quite unique among his contemporaries, freed him from 
all illusions about the great, and gave him that detestation of the 
petty Princes of Germany, who thought themselves above him 
—him the Freiherr, responsible only to God—which undoubtedly 
was one moving spring of his policy, which was to create some. 
how, anyhow, a living Germany. The ninth of ten children of 
his father, born in 1757, he was, by a family arrangement not 
unusual in that day, declared the head of the family, and the 
only one of the boys entitled to marry, and after studying poli- 
tical science at Gottingen, and trying life for a few months in 
the house of an Imperial jurist at Wetzlar, he decided, probably 
from admiration of Frederick the Great, to enter the Prussian civil 
service. In this he passed twenty-four years, rising with some 
rapidity, until in 1804 we find him forty-six years old and Minister 
of Finance, and respected among officials as a thinker, a man of 
business, and a statesmen of rare firmness of character. He 
had acquired, of course, great knowledge of Prussia, and set 
himself at once to work to remedy the confusedness which was 
the grand defect of his own, as of all other departments of the 
administration. He was, indeed, throughout his career a great 
and clear-sighted, though harsh administrator, able in choosing 
instruments, but capable of intense dislikes, especially for men 
at once able and dissolute. He was, in fact, a ruler, anda 
stern one, as even his Boswell, Arndt, describes him :— 

“The Baron Karl vom Stein was of middle height, rather short and 
squat than tall and slender, the body strong, with broad German 
shoulders, legs and thighs well rounded, feet with clear instep, all at 
once strong and fine, marking the man of old family; bearing and 
gait alike firm and measured. On this body sat a stately head, witha 
broad, receding forehead, as artists tell us the great man often has, 
the nose strongly aquiline; below, a fine, tight mouth, and chin which 
it must be confessed was a little too long and too pointed. ....-+ 
His hurricane nature, how liable he was to gales and storms of pas 
sion, how at times his impatience made him a slave to fury which 
might then hurry him to all lengths, this infirmity he was quite con- 
scious of, and at times accused himself beyond all reason, as, in fact, 
it was his way, like a truly humble, honest man, not merely to confess 
it, but also to make compensation where he thought he had hurt good 
people by excessive vehemence and irritability. I have known cases 
enough of this where both myself and others were concerned. Often 
enough has the brave, pious man, speaking of long past years, espe 
cially of his youth, in the consciousness of this passionateness, which 
was natural to him and of other fiery, inborn impulses, such as whi 
and boil in mighty souls, said, ‘ Believe me, a man should never boast 
of his nature, We are all poor sinners, as Dr. Luther says. There 
was the stuff for a villain in me, had not my boyhood and youth been 
curbed by a pious mother and yet more pious elder sister.’”’ 

And he gradually spread through the higher officials a0 
idea of his greatness, his firmness, and his ability, which 
induced them to press him upon the King; and Frederick 
William, by a decree dated Memel, October 4th, 1807, 
created him virtual Premier, not by declaring him such, 
but by making him member and usually President of all 
the Committees among which the supervision of public bus! 
ness was distributed. The King, a weak, but tenacious mat, 
could not from the first endure the hot-souled Freiherr, who 
bullied him, to speak plainly, whenever the good of the country 
required it, and who would not let him consult the favourites 
in whom he had confidence. He once even threatened Stel 


with Spandau for insolence, but probably reflecting that he had 
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- power over a Freiherr, drew his pen through the threat, 


jeaving the words, however, legible for Stein to read; and 
always regarded him as a necessary, but most unpleasant man. 
Stein, however, speedily justified the selection. The country 
was neatly ruined by the French war, by the partition, and by 
the French exactions—Napoleon, in fact, treating it as a con- 
quered province—and it became necessary to do something, if 

sible, which should increase the wealth of the whole land at 
once. Fortunately substantial power in Prussia belonged then, 
as now, not to the nobles, but to the officials, and a plan had been 
drawn up by the highest of them, which Stein adopted, pressed 
upon his master, and finally, on October 8th, 1807, promulgated 
as law for the whole monarchy, the famous Edict of October, which 
at a blow abolished serfage, declared every man in the monarchy 
free, and established free-trade in land, the foundation of 
modern Prussia. It was not, however, till 1811 that Harden- 
berg, a dissolute but most able man, with a sort of Jacobin 
energy in him—a Fox, with legal power—completed the reform by 
declaring the peasants free owners of two-thirds of the soil, and 
compensating the landlords by making them equally free proprie- 
torsofthe remainder. It is characteristic at once of Mr. Seeley’s 
want of pictorial power and of his strict impartiality, that he spends 
pages in showing that Stein did not originate this great measure, 
though he accepted and carried it, and that he was opposed to 
peasant proprietorships, but gives us no adequate account of the 
miseries from which itrelieved the Prussian people, or the changes 
it produced in Prussian popular life. This edict passed, Stein set 
himself to the work of his life, the defeat of Napoleon, whom he 
regarded, as he avows, as “a man with hell in his heart and chaos 
in his head.” His method was a systematised and organised in- 
surrection of the whole people, an idea suggested to him by the 
Spanish insurrection, and as Mr. Seeley thinks, by Fichte’s elo- 
quent lectures on the subject. Ina report to the King, dated 11th 
August, 1808, he directly proposed this plan, submitting also a 
detailed report from Scharnhorst, the great military organiser 
who originated the modern army of Prussia, showing how it was 
to be carried out. Stein was for immediate action, but the 
King, a weak man, with a certain reflective far-sightedness often 
found in such characters, refused, declaring that Russia was not 
ready, and that he did not trust either Austria or his own 
people. The truth was that he distrusted Stein, as too 
thoroughly “German,” instead of Prussian, and feared the 
popular movement would become democratic. When the 
patriotic Minister recommended the formation of the Tugen- 
bunds, associations really directed against Napoleon, the 
King sanctioned them, but only on condition that their 
members took no part in politics; and when Napoleon de- 
nounced Stein by name, the King abandoned him. He only 
remained Minister long enough to favour the scheme which 
ultimately delivered Prussia—Scharnhorst’s scheme of passing 
all citizens through the military mill, and making the army 
and the population conterminous—and a few grand civil reforms. 
Stein seems to have trusted Scharnhorst entirely, even accept- 
ing rebukes from him as to his own great drawback, his irrita- 
bility, and is therefore entitled to much of Scharnhorst’s credit. 
He, moreover, carried out a municipal reform which created a 
petty Parliament in every town, and woke up once more the 
dying interest of the people in public affairs; and he reduced the 
administrative system of Prussia, previously a mass of confu- 
Sion, into effective order, by measures described by Mr. Seeley 
mm great and confusing detail. 

On November 24th, Stein retired, leaving documents which 
showed that he had conceived the idea of changing Prussia into a 
free Parliamentary State. His views were caught at by the people, 
and Stein became the most popular man in all Germany, and 
the one most hated by Napoleon. He retired at first to Austria, 
but after four years of life marked mainly by secret efforts 
to rouse Germany, he was summoned to Russia in 1812 by 
an autograph letter from the Czar. He remained there 
during Napoleon’s invasion and retreat, and gained great 
influence over the mind of Alexander, a Sovereign whom, per- 
sonally, he rather despised, as “ a weak and sensual Prince,” but 
who at the crisis of his life displayed a most heroic firmness, 
tefusing absolutely to negotiate until the French were out of 

ussia, Alexander trusted him entirely, and it was by his in- 
fluence that Stein was made first Dictator of East Prussia, then 
occupied by a Russian army, and afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
ron 4 —that is, Chief of the Central Administration placed by 
the Allied Powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England—in 
Possession of all German territory which had not belonged to 





those Powers before 1805. Those territories were to be ad- 
ministered for the purposes of the war by Boards, but 
Stein, as Chief, was to appoint the Boards, and in fact 
to reign,—a strange position, indicating the unlimited con- 
fidence of four great Governments, and one, too, which we suspect 
would not have been assigned even to Stein but for the acci- 
dent of his birth. As Administrator he bullied the Princes, 
raised a war revenue, collected an army nominally of 150,000 
men, and until the Allies entered Paris in triumph was, in 
all but name, a German Sovereign. Then his career ended. 
His views about German Federation were rejected, there was 
no adequate place for him, the “ Ebenbiirtig,” with their cus- 
tomary folly, had not made him a King, as they could have 
done almost without remark, by giving him an enlarged Nassau, 
and he retired, to live thenceforward, till June 29th, 1831, in West- 
phalia and Nassau as a great political noble, often consulted 
and sometimes employed, but no longer a leading personage in 
Europe. His death was probably not noticed out of Germany, 
and except in Prussia he left no permanent mark. There, however, 
and consequently in Germany, his name is stamped for ever, 
though part of the credit which attaches to him belongs to the 
able staff officer, Scharnhorst, whom Europe has forgotten, and 
to Hardenberg, his great rival, with the insight and the disso- 
luteness of Fox and the energy of a Prussian official. In his 
later years, Stein was supposed to be reactionary, and was con- 
demned as a mere aristocrat; but he remained what he had always 
been,—an able Whig, caring little for liberty, but caring much for 
the strong national action, which can only be secured when 
people and executive are in harmony through popular re- 
presentation. ‘There have been as able men, and many men 
more fortunate; but Stein was almost alone in this,—that he 
always dared carry out into immediate action, over broad areas, 
the plans he had devised or had accepted. He did not merely 
approve them, he made them working laws, octroyed them, as it 
were, as effective measures. He never rejected help, never cared 
for servility, never regarded men much, except for their utility 
to the State, had just that prejudice of birth which belongs to 
Princes—that is, he would employ anybody, but recognised few 
as equals—and was, in fact, a great German King, who never 
obtained a crown. He will be better known by all who read 
Mr. Seeley’s book, but of them all, but few will be grateful to 
Mr. Seeley. 





THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.* 


Prernars the biographies of the men of greatest intellect have 
not attained an excellence proportionate to their subjects. To 
the names of Dante or Titian, Raphael or Shakespeare, we 
attach the slightest possible biographical associations. What 
real knowledge we seem to possess of those personalities is 
often gained from some source other than biographical; for 
instance, the few glowing pages on Dante and Shakespeare, 
in Mr. Carlyle’s Hero- Worship, seem to proceed from a hidden 
individual sympathy with natures such as they must have 
possessed. When this innate sympathy guides and permeates 
a biography, a great Life is written. How rarely this is the 
case, we need hardly venture to indicate. Is it not possible 
that Shakespeare, in destroying his manuscripts and retiring 
quietly towards the close of his life, was desirous of escaping 
the hazardous insinuations of an ordinary biographer ? 

The life of a painter is usually one that possesses much in- 
terest, for a variety of reasons, chiefly, we believe, because of the 
unusualness of pictorial power, and a consequent feeling on the 
part of the laity that the painter himself is a being of curious and 
unique character. But among all biographies, those of painters 
are probably as imperfect as any. There is wide room in these 
productions for art-cant that the public cannot test, and cliquey 
views that perhaps are called forth only by critical antagonism. 
There is also a fine field for a gushing rendering of pictorial 
effects into words. But there is a brighter side to the ques- 
tion, as we call to mind the writings of Lady Eastlake, of Mrs. 
Jameson, and of Mr. Tom Taylor, from all of whom the world 
has received temperate and careful biographies of artists. Some- 
times, indeed, as in the case of Thornbury’s Life of Turner, a 
distinct vein of vulgarity is visible. But the danger to-day is 
not so much in a vulgar rendering of artistic themes, as in their 
dilution with the rose-water analysis of a very refined art- 
culture, which, though widespread and efficient for a certain 
class of subjects, is far from being deep, and totally inadequate 





* The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By P. G. Hamerton. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 
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to the exposition of a great creative genius. The qualities, 
faults, and good points, in a creation of sterling merit, are 
ticketed off, summed up, and arranged eloquently and clearly 
for an enlightened public. But we need hardly say that we 
cannot approach some creations of art without feeling that a 
critical spirit sinks away from us at once, if we are to be sincere 
and true. The critic of high attainment who descants for us 
with what must be an ostentatious impartiality upon the faults 
in Hamlet, or in the “ Venus of Milo,” we feel to be a man who 
has mistaken his vocation. 

Probably there are few painters to whom, for ages to come, 
we shall owe more than we do to the long life and work of 
Turner. Yet were it not for a certain literary monument to him, 
as imperishable as his own fame, no painter of equal intellectual 
rank has been more hardly treated by his biographers. Yet far 
more may be learned of Turner in the book previously written 
by Mr. Thornbury than from the one now under review, as we 
sincerely believe. We are compelled to declare our conviction 
that in Mr. Hamerton’s volume he has dealt with a mass of sub- 
ject-matter (Turner’s life, his work, and Mr. Ruskin), in a manner 
totally inadequate to give to the world any essential notion of 
what Turner did for us. The book, we believe, to be simply 
this,—it-is a translation by a man of culture of the rather 
flashy but rich record of anecdotes collected by Mr. Thornbury. 
In addition, we are supplied with Mr. Hamerton’s comments 
upon Turner’s shortcomings, his vulgarity, his egoism, his 
untruth to nature; and Mr. Ruskin is clearly proved to be 
essentially not a critic, whatever else he may be. Before pro- 
ceeding to point to a few of the more manifestly weak parts of 
the book, we may mention what seem to us to be some of its 
good points,—but too few in number! Mr. Hamerton’s ex- 
planation of Turner's solitary fe, of his great reserve, and of 
his artist character, seems to be very true and good. The reserve 
of an unwearied productive artist is too often misconstrued, and 
has been often so misconstrued in Turner’s case. Also the 
emphasis which Mr. Hamerton Jays on the independent bases of 
existences of Art and Nature seems to us excellent as a theorem. 
But his application of this theorem to Turner’s work we 
firmly believe to be radically unsound (though space does not 
permit us to say more). Many a writer has hinted before 
now at what is probably the truth. Art is indeed distinct 
from Nature, and cannot be produced in its higher realms 
by simple communion with her, without a creative intellectual 
counterpart of a most peculiar kind. Indeed, the vision of an 
artist’s intellect is as essential as the fair external scene. But 
the great point seems to be—and this Mr. Hamerton ignores or 
denies—that the visions of the one are analogues, and even 
imitations when possible, in every shade, of the harmonies of 
the other. The two intertwine inextricably. Mr. Ruskin’s 
great demonstration of the necessity of truth to nature is the 
keystone of the existence of all true art, though possibly his 
many assailants, and our present biographer among the number, 
may have derived stimulus from his occasional assertion that 
Nature is the nursery of Art. But that the same signs of the 
ideal harmonious beauty both report themselves on the face of 
nature, and are also imprinted in the true creations of the 
mind, is one of the corner-stones of Art, set firm by Mr. Ruskin. 
This book is very well written as to grammar, and fully comes 
up to Mr. Hamerton’s known calibre as to style and acuteness 
of verbal discrimination. Unfortunately, we have now said all 
that we can in its favour, in proportion to our space. 

By far the gravest and, in our opinion, most untrue assertion 
to which Mr. Hamerton has committed himself, is that about 
Turner’s colouring, as being right in itself, and yet false to 
nature. On page 191 we read that “the drawings for the rivers 
of France are glaringly false in colour, considered with refer- 
ence to nature; and the later drawings of Venice are outrage- 
ous; but if we look upon them as simple experiments in the 
juxtaposition of hues, we shall understand them better.” This 
is, indeed, but a mere assertion, as all patient students of nature 
and of Turner will find out. Let the reader search our equable 
critic’s pages for some notion of what nature’s real colour 
may be. Later in the book we have a little bit about Venice 
itself, and this is Mr. Hamerton’s colouring :—“ A city of rose 
and white, rising out of an emerald sea, against a sky of sap- 
phire,—here, in a few words, are the chief elements of Venetian 
colour.” But if we look upon this statement as a simple 
experiment in the juxtaposition of hues, shall we understand it 
better P 
We are heartily glad to find Mr. Hamerton standing up for 








ae 
Turner’s great picture of “ Phryne going to the Bath as Venn,» 
on which he thus reflects :—“ I well remember how the combing} 
grace and energy of the branch-drawing in this picture seeme 
to me, before I knew the Forest of Fontainebleau, an idealigy 
tion of sylvan beauty beyond the possibilities of Nature; gqj 
how, when I came almost directly from Fontainebleau to thy 
National Gallery, I found in the picture the power, the 
the elegance which astonish us in the noblest Fontaineblegy 
trees, and give the visitor to that wonderful place an entj 
new conception of what sylvan magnificence may be.” Towanj; 
the close of the book, Mr. Hamerton delivers a final verdict 
upon Turner; and in the capacious sentence beginning, «] 
should say, then, to sum up,” we are surprised to find th 
following note about sylvan magnificence :—‘ A student gf 
Nature whose range was vast indeed ...... yet not universal, 
for he never adequately illustrated the familiar forest-trees, ayj 
had not the sentiment of the forest, neither had he the rnstie 
sentiment in perfection.” 

We have excerpts from French writers, some of them, asi 
seems to us, excellent, and from American writers, and ap 
favoured with the opinions of picture-dealers more than once, 
One of this fraternity becoming art-tutor for the nonce, Mr, 
Hamerton provides us with an abridged report of his lecture 
“T happened to be with a well-known picture-dealer when he 
gave some friendly advice to a young artist, whose works wer 
full of the most painstaking fidelity, yet had not the slightest 
artistic charm. ‘You paint things as they are,’ he said, ‘and 
that is a great mistake. All successful artists paint thing 
as they are not.’” But we must be pardoned for doubting 
whether the company of successful artists would endom 
this generous advice. Another very experienced pictur 
dealer observes, “ There can be no doubt as to Turner’s genins, 
but his painting is poor in comparison with the great moden 
masters ;”’ and above, we find who they are, “say, Matthew 
Maris, Troyon, Diaz, Millet, Rousseau, James Maris.” It isin 
structive to compare this opinion with that of some real artists, 
Mr. Hamerton says (in another part of this volume, by-the 
by) :— 

“Some years ago, several eminent French etchers came overto 
London, for the purpose of executing plates from pictures inth 
National Gallery. They were all men of considerable experience in 
art, perfectly familiar with the Old Masters, and with as much 
modern art as may be seen in Paris...... Thus prepared, and 
eager to make acquaintance with our national collection, they went 
to Trafalgar Square. It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect 
which the Turner pictures produced on their minds. It wasn 
merely critical approbation, not merely the respectful atteutim 
usually given to a great master,—it was the passionate enthusiasm 
with which highly educated and very sensitive persons acknowledge 
a new, strange, irresistible influence in the Fine-arts.’ 

We have not the space to consider Mr. Hamerton’s criticisma 
Mr. Ruskin. It must suffice to say that it is as calm, and sweep 
ing, and fallacious, as we believe that on Turner to be. A man 
who avowedly opposes “truth” in art cannot be expected to 
serve under the banner of one whose work it will have been 
produce his weighty array of proof that art is nothing, unless t 
brings us more light. “If the public of those days,” harangue 
Mr. Hamerton, “and the brilliant young Oxonian who addressel 
them, had really understood the peculiar nature of poetic at, 
they would both have attached much less importance to truth; 
and his elaborate investigation of the truth of Nature would pr 
bably, if undertaken at all, have been undertaken simply a3 # 
independent contribution to a new science, the science of nat 
aspects, with very secondary reference toart.” The following state 
ment appears to be neither accurate nor made in good-taste- 
“There are passages in Mr. Ruskin’s works which seem to imply 
that in his own opinion his writings revealed Turner to the wa 
and these have been answered by the clearest evidence (exceedingly 
easy to get together) that Turner was a famous and succe 
man long before the publication of Modern Painters.” This 
sertion as to what is implied by Mr. Ruskin is entirely oppose! 
to the spirit of the whole of Mr. Ruskin’s writings on Turner, 
and we do not believe it could be substantiated. Mr. Hamertot 
requested a friend “who had known the state of the Fine-atts 
in England for fifty years,” to tell him what he believed to le 
“the exact truth of Mr. Ruskin’s discovery of Turner; and 
answer was that Turner’s merits were perfectly well known 
artists and to a few amateurs long before the publication a 
Modern Painters; but in those days the public never talkel 
about him, whereas since that book came out the general pub 
talks about him, and takes a sort of interest in his work.” How 
this differs from “revealing Turner to the world” we fail t0 
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gee, and it is astonishing to find it adduced on the same leaf in 
support of Mr. Hamerton’s most gratuitous assertion against 
Mr. Ruskin. 

There are far too many errors or misprints in the book, con- 
sidering that it has already appeared in chapters. Twice over 
we have the National Gallery portrait of Turner referred to as 

inted when he was seventeen years old. But the late Mr. 
Wornum dates it about 1802, when .Turner was twenty-seven. 
It is obviously a later work than the one exhibited last year by 
Mr. Ruskin, which was painted at the age of seventeen, and to 
which very picture Mr. Hamerton compares it as a contempo- 
rary work. Mr. Hamerton copies Mr. Thornbury in supposing 
that a matrimonial project is referred to in a certain proposal 
of Turner’s that a Miss “should make an offer, instead of 
expecting one, and the same might change occupiers,” when, as 
was pointed out on the appearance of Thornbury’s Life, this 
passage probably refers to getting a tenant for his little 
Twickenham house, as he was going abroad. 

An instance of very marked one-sidedness is given us in Mr. 
Hamerton’s description of Turner’s personal appearance :—“ He 
was a person of unprepossessing appearance, short and thick- 
set, with coarse features, and the general appearance of the 
skipper of some small merchant-craft.” Compare this with a 
description by a friend who knew him very intimately through- 
out the whole of his middle-age and maturity :—‘“ Turner had 
fine, intelligent eyes, dark-blue or mazarine,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Trimmer ;—“ and as it is said of Swift's, they were heavy rather 
than animated. He had a pleasing, but melancholy expression. 
His conversation was always sensible, and in all matters con- 
nected with his profession invaluable. He dressed in black, 
with short, black gaiters, and though neat, was not smart. He 
was retired in his habits and sensitive in his feelings; he was 
an excessively kind-hearted person, and fond of children, says 
one who knew him. His domestic life was founded on the 
models of the Old Masters, his conversation was most correct, 
and no one more upheld the decencies of society.” 

The etchings of the book, nice and delicate in themselves, 
give us no idea whatsoever of Turner’s individual handiwork. 
They are steeped in a peculiarly French blurry quality, as if 
Nature were always moist, and simmering in warm mist. But 
in Turner's mystery, the far, clear peaks of rosy pearl rise like 
a wraith from the soft and pure fields of morning cloud; and 
for him who looks longingly and steadily, there is as much play 
and delicate change of form in it, as in the gentle foldings of 
Greek drapery. 


LIFE AMONG THE OSTRICH-HUNTERS.* 
FaR-STRETCHING and apparently boundless plains, of absolute 
aridity—diversified only by the deceptive glitter of the salinas, or 
salt lakes—over which wander two or three hunters, with vaga- 
bond instincts and a desire to be free from all social obligations, 
—such is the picture which rises in our minds, when we think of 
Southern Patagonia. These dreary pampas, home of the ostrich 
and the guanaco, extending uninterruptedly for thirty or forty 
miles, swept by fierce winds, with a sterile, sandy soil, covered 
with stones, present to the view nothing more than an occasional 
tuft of coarse, withered grass or a patch of stunted jume bushes, 
which furnishes at a pinch a poor enough nocturnal shelter. 
Suddenly, however, the traveller who has fallen a little in the 
rear of his companions will be surprised at their sudden disap- 
pearance, and on following their footsteps will find that the plain 
has terminated abruptly, and that they are descending in a zig- 
zag an almost vertical precipice to another plateau, some hun- 
dred feet below; or it may be that they have reached one of 
those grand ravines or cafions where alone it is possible to find 
a stretch of verdure or any alluvial soil. Yet Mr. Beerbohm 
tells us that the sober, hard Patagonian landscapes, with their 
impressive stillness and their grave immensity, had for him a 
stronger fascination than the most gorgeous tropical scenery, 
and for a time he found himself quite able to enter into the 
intoxicating feeling of delight with which the ostrich-hunter 
shakes off all conventional requirements, and clad in his fur 
capa, with his horses, dogs, and bolas, and one or two staunch 
companions, commits himself to the free life of the plains. 
The author himself, despatched from Buenos Ayres to St. 
Julian with an engineering party, to report upon the capabilities 
of the country between ports Desire and Santa Cruz, and being 
suddenly required to return to Brazil, took advantage of the 
visit of a party of hunters going southwards to dispose of their 
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feathers at Sandy Point, in the Straits of Magellan, to make 
the journey in their company, and at the same time experience 
an entirely novel kind of life. As it turned out, however, he 
was by no means a gainer in point of time, while he very nearly 
fell a victim to hunger and cold, having been delayed by the 
impossibility of crossing the Rio Gallegos at that season, 
swollen by the melting snows of the Cordilleras into a rapid, 
broad, and dangerous torrent. The account of the passage 
when, after many attempts, it was at last successfully accom- 
plished, will make the reader hold his breath during its 
perusal, so imminent was the danger that the poor wearied 
traveller would, after all, be overpowered. Indeed, the 
whole book is full of exciting incidents, told with the vivid 
recollection of one of whose existence they formed some of its 
most striking episodes. Of his four companions, the chief 
Isidoro will be doubtless remembered by readers of Captain 
Musters’ book, At Home with the Patagonians, as the wonderful 
rider and tamer of horses, a man distinguished for his vigilance, 
his sharpness of vision, and his extraordinary love of silence. A 
slender, well-built, swarthy man is Isidoro, an Argentine Gaucho, 
with a dash of Indian blood in his veins. Next to him comes 
another Gaucho, but this one, Garcia, is blue-eyed and fair- 
haired, and very nearly the equal of his companion in the arts 
of the chase. Guillaume, a Frenchman, and Maximo, an 
Austrian, make up the quartet, these two latter being en- 
dowed with wonderful powers of appetite, Maximo adding 
to his qualification of an excellent linguist the, under the 
circumstances, still more important one of being a master 
in Pampas cookery,—a department of the cuisine which 
requires a specially adaptive faculty, in order to turn 
out an appetising meal. The pitce de résistance is princi- 
pally ostrich, but this can be served with rice as a pot-au- 
feu, or steaks can be broiled, the wings, which are the greatest 
delicacy—something like turkey, “ perhaps even finer ”—being 
sent up as a separate dish, the gizzard roasted @ l'Indienne ; 
and for the third course, a custard of ostrich-eggs, sugar, and 
gin. The guanaco, when fat, is said to be not unlike beef; but 
at certain seasons of the year it is terribly lean, and in that 
case only the head can be consumed, and it is usually roasted 
under the embers, and eaten cold. The mulito, or small variety 
of armadillo, is considered a great delicacy, and during the 
winter and spring months, when it is fat, the puma is greatly 
prized. Indeed, puma-fat seems to be invaluable to the 
hunter, who finds it impossible to subsist upon a diet of 
lean meat; and to this he is often reduced, when his 
stores of biscuit and other provisions, and even salt, are 
exhausted. The killing of a puma is then quite an im- 
portant event, and Mr. Beerbohm says he often felt dis- 
gusted at the way in which he, as well as the others, used to 
gorge on the fat pur et simple, the hankering for it having be- 
come, he tells us, as strong as the drunkards’ craving for alcohol. 
In the valley of the Gallegos, where they were some time de- 
tained, the travellers found plenty of wild-fowl, but having no 
guns with them, could not avail themselves of what would have 
been an agreeable change of food. The eggs of the swans, how- 
ever, like those of the ostriches, when procurable, assisted ma- 
terially in keeping up their strength; the latter are usually beaten 
up and roasted in their shells, the batter being stirred every now 
and then, to keep it from burning. Although supposed to be 
exceedingly indigestible, a hunter will eat as many as three or 
four eggs a day, Guillaume being even capable of consuming six 
of them in eight hours, in addition to his ordinary meals. The 
great stand-by of the hunter, besides tobacco, without which he 
considers life not worth having, is the South-American substitute 
for tea, the yerbi maté, which, having the invaluable property 
of retaining its flavour even after exposure to the air and 
damp, is much more useful than either tea or coffee, and even 
a better stimulant. Its restorative powers are wonderful, and 
there is nothing more invigorating after a hard ride, so that it 
is not surprising that the maté cup and bombilla (the small, per- 
forated pipe through which the decoction is sucked) should be 
in constant requisition. Maté is the dried leaf of the Ilex 
paraguayensis ; it has a bitter, aromatic flavour, and is taken 
either with or without sugar. So much is it prized by the 
hunter, that he would forego any other luxury to obtain it, and 
is only without it when reduced to his saddest plight. Mr. 
Beerbohm suggests that an attempt should be made to introduce 
yerba maté as an article of European consumption, seeing that 
it could be imported pure at a far cheaper rate than either tea 
or coffee. 
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The Patagonian ostrich is of much less value than his African 
congener, being a smaller bird, and the feathers fetching an in- 
ferior price; it is not, therefore, love of lucre, as much as 
inclination for a free, unrestrained life, that leads men to devote 
themselves to ostrich-hunting. So prolific, however, are both 
the bird itself and the guanaco, which provides his captor with 
lasso, reins, bolas, and even shoes, as well as sustenance, that 
one of these careless, easy-going fellows is able to obtain every- 
thing which he counts as necessary, as well as the few luxuries 
for which he cares. Mounted on one of his hardy horses, he 
follows his five or six mongrel greyhounds, who give chase to 
the prey, and when within distance swings his bolas round his 
head and discharges them with such precision that they become 
firmly twisted round its body, effectually keeping it prisoner 
until he can come up with it, and give it the coup de grace. 
The bolas are either round stones, or pieces of lead covered with 
leather, and united by a thong. Much skill is required to throw 
them well, and not a little cleverness is also needed to manage 
the capa, or long fur robe, made by the Indian women, in which 
the hunter wraps himself, and by which he is effectually pro- 
tected from the searching winds of the Pampas. The horses, 
numbers of which roam wild over the plains, and are captured 
and trained by the Indians, are of remarkable endurance, seventy 
or eighty miles a day being as nothing to them, and at the end 
of such a journey they will start off after an ostrich as gamely 
as if they had been only just saddled. They will rarely, how- 
ever, allow themselves to be approached on foot, even by their 
owner, and the only way of catching them is by the lasso, although 
when once it is bridled, the horse will stand in one spot for hours, 
and not attempt to run away. Saddling in the Pampas is a serious 
operation, since bed and bed-covering are always carried with 
one. Two or three folded blankets are first smoothly laid on 
the horse’s back, to be followed by the “carona,” two thick 
pieces of leather sewn together, upon which is placed the saddle, 
firmly secured by a broad leather girth, and over this, again, 
are strapped sheep-skins, furs, and other coverings. A pack- 
horse conveys the tent, provisions, and cooking utensils. The 
dogs, of which there were eighteen in the company to which 
the writer attached himself, being the food-providers, must of 
course be tolerated ; but their thievish propensities, as well as 
their tendency to creep dripping wet into their owner’s furs and 
pass the night in his close proximity, do not always render them 
very pleasant companions. 

Of the Tehuelche Indians, Mr. Beerbohm gives us an interest- 
ing account. These people, who have probably been driven 
southwards by the more warlike races, are, according to the 
author, “ in general intelligence, gentleness of temper, chastity of 
conduct, and conscientious behaviour in their social and domestic 
relations, immeasurably superior not only to the other South- 
American indigenous tribes, but also, all their disadvantages 
being taken into consideration, to the general run of civilised 
white men.” They have a remarkable facility for picking up 
a language, and grasp new ideas in quite an extraordinary 
manner, They set no special value upon wealth, which therefore 
brings no social superiority to its owner, the rich man not being 
envied or the poor one despised, personal independence being 
most jealously cherished. The Tehuelche is described as good- 
natured, hospitable, gentle and affectionate, and although not 
always truthful or honest, incapable of deceiving those who trust 
him. He has, however, a great love of gambling, and an un- 
fortunate partiality for rum, which is leading to the speedy ex- 
tinction of a race which, from its physical and mental charac- 
teristics, would have seemed destined to a longer survival. Life 
seems to be a very pleasant affair indeed with these aborigines, 
and it is generally prolonged to an advanced age, their great 
rule being to take everything as easily as possible, and to secure 
as much enjoyment as can be had, the one thing which militates 
against this being their intense affection towards their children. 
if an only child dies, their grief is excessive, and parents will 
frequently on such an occasion kill all their horses and burn all 
their belongings. The same thing is also scrupulously done on 
the death of every Indian, and thus no family can ever obtain a 
preponderance of wealth over the rest of the tribe. A visit to 
these Patagonians, of finely-built physique and even tempera- 
ment, seems to have suggested to Mr. Beerbohm whether, in 
his jovial contentedness and philosophic indifference to goods 
which were to him unattainable, the self-sufficing “noble 
savage” might not really have the advantage of the man of 
much civilisation and many wants and cares. The question is 
not exactly a new one, nor is it difficult to answer. 





a 
CYPRUS.* 

In the present conflict of opinions as to the value of ( ms, 
and the policy which has annexed it, whether provisionally gr 
permanently, to Great Britain, any reliable information ag to its 
present state is acceptable. What may be its capabilities 
good government and administration must greatly depend Upon 
the physical conditions of soil, climate, and configuration of 
coast. On all these points Mr. Thomson has not only given 
some very useful data, from personal observation, but a series of 
admirable photographic views, so as to present to the eye the 
aspect of the towns and buildings, their inhabitants and th 
country, as it was at the time of our taking possession 
Nothing can be better than these photographic illugty. 
tions, rendered permanent, we believe, by a special pro 
cess in printing. We have had many reports from newspaper 
correspondents speaking of Cyprus as “ an exhausted i ” 
“never free from pestilence,” and of the inhabitants ag “, 
poverty-stricken people.” Nor has there been any dearth o 
gloomy forebodings as to the future. Under these circumstances, 
an exploration with the camera, certain to give impartial views 
(of all that the eye can take in) has an advantage not, easily 
supplied by writers only. And in this sense Mr. Thomgg 
remarks, “ Although the island has been woefully wrecked 
by Turkish mal-administration, my readers will perceive that it 
is neither ‘barren’ nor ‘ exhausted.’”’ Time alone can show hoy 
far his hope is well founded, that at no distant day, “ it may.m. 
gain something, at least, of its old renown as a centre of com. 
merce in the Levant.” 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, after 
a paper had been read by Mr. Thomson on “ A Journey through 
Cyprus,” Sir Henry Rawlinson gave some very curious details 
referring to the past. history of the island, going back to the 
earliest indications of any settlement, in the pre-histoic ages, How 
far, by the luxuriant growth of its cereals and other prodngts 
of the soil, it was ever entitled to the name it has been said to 
have won, in much more recent times, of the “ granary of the 
Levant,” it may be difficult to decide, either from these tradi- 
tions and records, or from the wreck now left, after three 
hundred years of misrule. But the description given by the 
author of districts abounding in mulberry and olive-trees, and 
in cotton, from which the women were picking the ripened 
pods, is full of promise. And travelling on the lower slopes 
of the southern mountains, he speaks of orchards, which 
yield peaches, oranges, limes, and pomegranates, grapes, figs, 
walnuts, pears, and apples; and a little further he entema 
region of vineyards and pine-woods, where grapes of fine quality 
are sold for less than a farthing a pound; and what is difficult 
to obtain in more favoured lands, “a pure, strong, unadulterated 
grape wine,” both cheap and potent, is to be had, which is m- 
palatable only from a custom of keeping it in pitch-coated jars, 
giving it a tarry flavour. There must be some portions of th 
island, therefore, still in a condition to yield good returns for 
labour, and with a variety of produce rarely found in so small 
an area. Of its former greatness and importance, we hare 
abundant evidence. Without going so far back as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson would take us, when Balaam the son of Beor is assumed 
to refer to Cyprus, in saying, “And ships shall come from the coat 
of Chittim, and shall afflict Asshur and shall afflict Eber,’— 
leaving, Sir Henry remarks, “a prophecy unfulfilled up tothe 
present time, which foreshadows danger to the Mesopotamia 
valley from the Power holding the island of Cyprus,” we may 
more confidently rely upon the ruins of cities and temples 
dating much later than when “ten kings of Cyprus, who wert 
tributaries to Assyria, sent artificers to assist in decorating 
palaces and temples of Nineveh, in the seventh century B.C.” Of 
Famagousta, about which we must feel much interest, if, as seems 
probable from some observations of Captain Evans on the same 
evening, speaking of his recent visit as Hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty,it may be the future port of Cyprus, Sir Henry says, “The 
modern form is due to an initial digamma, which is comm 
found in the Cypriote inscriptions, and has nothing whatever 
do with Fuma Augusti, as has been sometimes supposed.” Bat 
be this as it may, Captain Evans, speaking of this port, ob 
more to the purpose, that it had a very interesting bearing @ 
the future of Cyprus, from both a military and a naval point af 
view. From the middle-ages it had been the military and na 
port of the island, and it was not until one had visited and realised 
the extent of its fortifications, the splendour of its churches, the 





* Through Cyprus with the Camera in the Autumn of 1878. By John Thoms 
F.B.G.S. In vyols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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and labour that had been bestowed upon it, that the value 

ed to the city during the middle-ages could be understood. 
The town, in its palmy days, it is said, had a population of 30,000; 
and in 1878, when it came into our possession, it had only 500. 
What a commentary on the dire misrule and incapacity of the 
Tatk for civil government, or civilisation in any of its modern 
forms! The present state of Cyprus, and on a still larger scale 
the desolation and barbarism of Asia Minor, once the seat of 
90,000 flourishing towns and cities, bears out the Arab proverb 
which says, “ Where the Turk’s foot treads, no grass grows.” 
Tarks only know how to destroy, and this so effectually that 
nothing flourishes in their track. Mr. Thomson gives telling 
evidence of this in his description of this same Famagousta, 
when he tells us that the city, overthrown by the Turks in 1571, 
“was so left by the invaders that its siege seems to have been 
an event of yesterday. It is a place of ruins, a city of the dead, 
in which the traveller is surprised to encounter a living tenant. 
It, however, affords shelter to some 600 Turks, whose wretched 
abodes are found scattered among the ruins of old Gothic 
churches and chapels.” 

Of the unhealthiness of Famagousta and Cyprus generally 
Mr. Thomson can speak from personal experience, having had 
such a sharp attack of the malarious fever, from which our 
troops suffered so severely, that he was on the point of quitting 
the island. It says much for his honesty and impartiality, 
that under these circumstances he should give the encouraging 
opinion that this fever prevails chiefly in the summer months, 
and only in the neighbourhood of marshes, such as are to be found 
not far from Famagousta. But the marshes, he adds, are well 
defined and of limited area, and in all probability, therefore, may 
be rendered innocuous by drainage and the planting of trees. 
As regards the port itself, the remarks made by Captain 
Evans, given under all reservation, obviously from his official 
position, were no less encouraging. Alluding to the manner in 
which the old port had silted up, chiefly from the débris of the 
city and the accumulated sewage of past ages, Captain Evans 
said that the port was, nevertheless, provided by nature with a 
breakwater, in some partially submerged reef or spit, which runs 
out fora mile; and between this and the mainland is a gully 
(which Mr. Thomson says is from a quarter to half a mile in 
breadth), with seven or eight fathoms of water, which gradually 
shallows up to where the ancient port was formed. Captain 
Evans said he doubted whethér the ancient port could be pro- 
fitably cleared out, in consequence of the immense amount of 
abominable filth in it. But it would require a very small 
amount of stone and labour, compared with other harbour-works 
in this and other countries, to make the area between the reef 
and the mainland, “a port that would be suitable for a small 
fleet of large ships.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The British Quarterly Review.—January. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Not one of the longer articles in this number is, properly speaking, 
a “review.” The account of “Contemporary Literature” is, as 
usual, satisfactory, but we miss the careful and complete essays 
which the British Quarterly often gives us on literary subjects. The 
first article is an able history, evidently written by an expert, of the 
Gas Companies, ending with a notice, brief, but sufficiently indicating 
the writer's own expectations, of the electric light. This is followed 
by a most interesting account of the life and character of Daniel 
Manin, one of the many labourers in the field of Italian freedom to 
whom it was not permitted to see the harvest. Mr. Matthew 
Amold’s comparison of French and English secondary education is 
discussed in a reasonable and candid way, and the article on “ Reli- 
a Equality and Theories of Comprehension ” is all that could be 
desired for tone and temper. That it disappoints us we can hardly 
say. We do not expect that any schemes of comprehension will meet 
With acceptance. But Broad Churchmen may yet be able to do a 
Work somewhat analogous. They, or the principles which they repre- 
Sent, may be accepted as a “ middle term,” which will have its import- 
— in the religious history of the future. We cannot commend the 
article on “Restorations.”? If you are restoring a church, you must 
furnish it with what is appropriate for the form of worship to be cele- 
brated in it. The writer sneers at what he calls “ priestly tackle,” 
a he does not mention anything worse than what would be found in 
our churches ont of five,—“a velvet skirt” for the altar. The 
other articles are on “What is Science?” and “The Viceroy and the 
Amir,” 


7 Aunt Judy's Magazine. (George Bell and Sons.)—We have before 
jo first three numbers of the new volume of this favourite 
dren’s periodical,—from November to J anuary. (Why does not 





Aunt Judy make her year coincide with the calendar?) It preserves 
fully its high tone, and is as interesting as heretofore; and must 
continue so, while such writers as Mrs. Ewing—the authoress of that 
admirable story,“ Jan and the Windmill,’’—the authoress of the “ Rose- 
Garden,’’ and many others—not least the editor—devote themselves 
to it. The anthor of the “ Rose-Garden’’ takes the lead in these 
numbers, in a very promising tale, illustrating the period when 
the southern towns of England watched so anxiously for the French 
in the early days of this century. There is a very interesting paper 
on “The Dogs of Legend and Romance,”’ to be followed, we are glad 
to see, by one on those of history. “The Hens of Hen Castle’’ is a 
very humorous story (with an admirable English sequel, entitled, 
“Flaps ’’), translated from the German of Victor Bliithgen. We 
cannot, however, say so much for that author’s “The Tailor and the 
Wolves,”’ and we confess we cannot see much point or humour in the 
burlesque entitled, “ Caliph for a Day.”? The poetry, too, is sometimes 
below par, as in “The Canada Home;’’ but on the whole, there is 
little to carp at, and very much to like. The answers to young 
correspondents are exceedingly useful, and the stimulus Aunt Judy 
affords to self-instruction by the prizes it offers for correct answers to 
its questions, and the assistance it affords by naming the books to be 
studied, are very valuable. Aunt Judy does one great practical work 
—it supports two cots at the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street, and collects for it, both in money and goods; keeping its 
young donors fully informed of all it accomplishes, and carefully 
acknowledging all their kind presents. The illustrations are no small 
part of the attraction of Aunt Judy. They vary greatly in excel- 
lence; those of animals—especially the hens of Hen Castle—are 
admirably spirited ; Nancy, Madge, and the blackbird at the straw- 
berry-beds, we do not like. 

Flowers, and Their Unbidden Guests. By Dr. A. Kerner. The 
translation revised and edited by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—It requires some knowledge of botany fully to appre- 
ciate this book, but it will have an interest for the unscientific reader. 
It is an account of the multiform devices by which flowers secure 
themselves against unwelcome as well as invite welcome visitants 
among the insect tribes. Visitants are welcome or unwelcome, ac- 
cording as they are or are not fitted to promote the fertilisation of 
the plant. The editor tells us in his preface that he had observed 
the use of the rings of viscous matter in the Lychnis viscaria, that 
they hindered the ants from ascending the stalk and rifling the 
flower of the nectar which was wanted to attract insects that would 
be serviceable im the reproduction of the plant. These rings were 
repeated on the stalk. The lower repelled invaders from the ground, 
the higher those that might attempt to enter the fortress by using other 
plants as scaling-ladders. This is curious enough, but how much 
more curious the suggestion that the plant, as it increases in intelli- 
gence, may content itself with the uppermost ring. While Dr. Ogie 
was waiting for time to extend his observations, there appeared this 
treatise of Dr. Kerner, dealing with the whole subject so fully, that 
he wisely determined to give the English reader the benefit of its 
record of marvellously wide and careful observations. The book is 
full of strange facts, of which it is difficult to say whether one is 
more marvellous than the others. One water-plant, commonly protected 
from attack by the element by which it is surrounded, should the 
water by any means dry up, begins immediately to put out other 
defences. This is only an instance selected at random ont of thie 
multitude which this most interesting book supplies. Should not 
“chitinous” (p. 17) be “ chitonous ?” 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts for 1878. By 
James Mason. (Ward and Lock.)—We welcome again the annual 
issue of this excellent work. Among its subjects are “The Human 
Race,” “The Animal World,’’ “Geographical Notes, &c.,’’ “ Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,’ “ Sound,’ “Manufactures,” &e. Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s address at the meeting of the British Association 
appropriately concludes the volume. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold has republished, in a volume to which he gives 
the title of Social Politics (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), a number of 
essays and articles which he has from time to time contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary Review, 
and Fraser’s Magazine. Many of these have been noticed from time 
to time as they appeared, nor is it necessary to do more than chronicle 
their collective publication, with the remark that taken together they 
have a somewhat overpowering effect upon the mind. It would be 
an interesting thongh possibly a costly experiment to make Mr. Arno}! 
Premier for a year, with a majority behind him drilled to Conservatiy e 
order.—Mr. W. H. Mallock has also republished, from the Con 
temporary Review, the unpleasant article called The New Paul aid 
Virginia ; ev, Positivism on an Island (Chatto and Windus) ,—a work 
which he should never have written, or allowed to die as soon as 
possible when he had committed that error. 


New Epitions.—Mr. R. H. Quick published in 1868 a valuaile 
and interesting work, which was, if we remember right, reviewed 
in this journal, Essays on Educational Reformers. Of this he 
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now sends out a new edition, or rather, imports for the benefit of 
English readers part of an American edition, published in Cincin- 
nati by Messrs. Robert Clarke and Co. The title-page bears also the 
name of an English publisher, Thomas Lawrie.——We have also a 
new edition of The Early English Church, by Edward Churton, Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland. (Pickering.) A Digest of the Hindi Law of 
Inheritance and Partition, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg Buhler (Bombay: 
Education Society’s Press) ; and the “ Author's edition” of The Ran- 
ger’s Lodge, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (James Weir.) Domestic 
Medicine and Hygiene, by William J. Russell, M.B. Lamb’s Essays 
of Elia and Eliana, with a Memoir by Barry Cornwall (George Bell 
and Sons), forming two volumes of the excellent and well got-up 
pocket series now being issued by these publishers.——We have also 
to notice a handsome reprint of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. (Nisbet.) We have 
also received the Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and 
Almanac for 1879 (Burns and Oates), with its full account of the 
Roman Catholic community in the British Isles.—The Congregational 
Year-Book, 1879 (Hodder and Stoughton), which contains, besides 
the usual statistical and other like matter, the “ Proceedings of the 
Congregational Union for 1878,’ including Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
“Tnaugural Address,” and his “ Address at the Autumnal Meeting;” 
and various papers read at this last gathering. —The Leeward Islands 
Alinanack,- with which is incorporated the Dominica <Almanack, 
compiled by Alexander Ramsey Lockhart. (Roseau, Dominica : Official 
Gazette Office.)\—The Country Pocket-Book and Diary for 1879 
(office of the Country), the object of which is to furnish country gen- 
tlemen, and all interested in our sports and pastimes, with a convenient 
means of registering or ascertaining any facts connected with rural 
pursuits; and which seems well fitted for its purpose.—The second 
issue of the St. Alban’s Diocesan Calendar. (Durant and Co., Chelms- 
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RAGG’S VEGETABLE SHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all ——— in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


B*4S2°8 YHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
‘Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
Biscuits.” 
Sold | in n tins, Is, 28, 4s, and 8s 8 each. 
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GIRLS, 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
of the ASSOCIATION will be held on WED- 
NESDAY, February 5th, at the Hall of the Society of 











Bes: ALOP SCHOOL, OSWESTRY. | 

Head Master—JOHN EVANS, M.A 

The School will REOPEN January 28th. pe 
education in all branches is thorough and efficient. 
Pupils are specially prepared for University honours 
and all Examinations. One pupil was placed SECOND 
on the list of successful candidates for the Civil Ser- | 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. 


ST. NINIAN’S, MOFFAT, N.B.— Al 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, intended 
for ‘Public Schools, will be OPENED in May next, at | 
Moffat (one hour by rail, on the main line, above 
Carlisle), by Mr. A.J. C. DOWDING, M.A., late Scholar | 
of New College, Oxford, First-class in Moderations; | 
and Mr. W. H. CHURCHILL, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; to either of whom applications may be made 

for Terms and References, at the above ajdress. 
HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1368, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 

Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals | 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- | 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany | 
Cabinets :— | 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
IUD  ciitucnuiidiainiitedintadiicneioiinniminainnans 
More extensive ‘Collections, ‘at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
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| WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 


| working, Carving, Psaligraphy, 


'LYe EUM.—H AMLET, Mr. HENRY 
L YCEUM. OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 





YCEUM. ee Every 
4 Evening,7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5; Carriages 

| at ll. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EX4IBITION\is NOW OPEN. From Ten 


till Six. Admission,1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


thee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The SEVENTEENTH 

5 Pall Mall 

East. From Ten till Five. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue,6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

‘\ RALEIGH'S QUEER DREAM (written by 
Tifkins Thudd, Esq.) given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily—The ZOOCEPHALIC 
TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 








| of NURSERY LIFE, a Series of Funny Illustrations of 


the Lyrics of the Little Folks.—AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—_CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—NOTES on NOSES, and those 
who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold 


| Sketcher.—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manu- 
| factures of O ti 


hi 


y 'y, Fancy Soaps, 
Card and Circular Pindog Lithography, Glass- 
&c.—Admission 1s. 





Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
| Retien, apply to Mr, W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
th. 











Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 3 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Lord ABERDARE. 
The attendance of Friends is requested. 
_ Central Office, 7 Great College Street, , Westminster, 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA 
x: TION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
on FRIDAY EVENING, February 7th, at the Lang- 
ham Hall, 43 Great Portland Street, W. Lieutenant- 
General Sir HENRY W. NORMAN, K.C.B., will take 
the Chair, at 8 o'clock. The Report will be pr 
and a Paper will be read by V. K. DHAL YAVAN’ 
Esq., ‘On Musical Teaching for Girls’ Schools ia 
India.” Admission free. 

E. A. MANNING, Honorary Secretary. 


l~ , 
ONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES 
i NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crest#, 
and Addresses. 
STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original snd 
artistic Por 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly ille- 
—. in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
rst st 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 43 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 6G 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDINY- 
CARD, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 


HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, os DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
e Royal Family, 
42 PICOADILLY. LONDON, W. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
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T COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


SS _—_ 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MEN 


15th, 1876 Oa PITAL ALLOTTED. acon 
e, at par...... 4,000 Shares, Amount... . 
Ist Laon ren. 4,000 45 aes 100,000 
x4 £2 » «= 4000» IZ 100,000 
a fn | «64000 YX 100;000 
sh » Ff 3151» ow mae 





Total... 19,151 Total ...... £478,775 
issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
ee il have been already allotted ; the remaining 
249 are in course of allotment. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 
Various profitable Resales have been made. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such @ sum as will protect the then 
existing Sharebolders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 
Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. 
Shareholders, 1,738. 
Ourrent rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISRED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..........00-sessereeseeeee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 














ACCIDENTS “OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 

Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


‘UDDED MOURNING.— 
hk.) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for housebold mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S 





Wittram 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
J SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 
wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly 
lated. 


pla 
12 Table Forks.. 


Fiddle or Bead or King's or 
Old Silver. Thread. Shell. 









eee £110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 

12 Table Spoons .. 110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks.... o 1 3 0.1 9 6..2328 © 
12 Dessert Spoons ......... 1 2 0...1 9 O..1 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons .........-.0. 014 0...1 0 0...1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 

2 Sauce Ladies ............ 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon .........+. - 0 6 0.6 8 0.0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 6 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6.0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife... 0 2 9.0 3 6..0 3 9 

09 0.011 0.012 0 

0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 0 

B. .cocscesesceee £8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


Tota 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c , £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15s 
to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 


by the patent process. 
j ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustra tions, with Prices, post free. 
KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES. and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON,Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS 60 long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

| Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— . 

«LEA and PERRINS,” 
whick signature is placed on every bottle of 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sores, 
wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases affect- 
ing the skin, are amendable by this cooling and heal- 
ing unguent. It has called forth the loudest praise 
from persons who have suffered for years from bad 
legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope 
of cure had long passed away. None but those who have 
experienced the soothing effect of this Ointment can 
form an idea of the comfort it bestows, by restraining 
inflammation and allaying in. Whenever this 
Ointment has been once used, it has established its 
own worth, and has again been eagerly sought for, as 
the easiest and safest remedy for all ulcerous com- 
plaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the 
same application, properly used, gives wonderful 
relief. a 
AFETY for STREET DOORS.— 
kK CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes, Price list sent free.— 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 























The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 














‘TRUST 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, ye , D.C.L. 
q., late Taxing Master in Chancery 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 


£4,821,000 
655,000 


3,008,000 





Existing Assurances 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ....... engesnoeees ooo 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 


SECURITY. 





Schedoles.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 
icy. 
Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil bo forwarded on 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 poli 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus 
pplication to 


E. 


—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 








Annual Revenue. £220,000 
Assurance Fund 1,682,695 
ly 100,000 


Share Capital, fully subscribed....... pusmerens 
(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
\J__ HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. _ 
A OODALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 

viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more doli- 

cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
tles, 6d, 1s, and 28 each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


G OODALL’S BAKING POWDER 
Tt THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2a, and 5: tias. 

Prepared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QT 





QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmon, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2a 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(XN OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. LEI ' 
G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


AOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
AA _ Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. Pie, 
( NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
JT Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
JT Delicious to everything. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious alone. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the sees cme intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Wareh , &e. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO, 
White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
rofession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 




















RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily labour. Great 
thiukers,and persons burdened with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully ——_ in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
in the Contemporary Review :—*The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat BRANDIED CHERRIKS;” and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernays says:—* If I come home after any worry, 
I shall never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, five or six 
Brandied Cherries. In three or four minutes I 
find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and 
I have never experienced any ill effects.” The 
essence and virtue of the Morella Cherry in a 
concentrated form, combined with the flnest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well known 
and delicious Liqueur “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. E 
9 HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1873."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 





fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
YRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 

“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 

wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 

Morning Post. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of ki 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Ouriog Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skia Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 
Tug FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. By Professor 
Fawcett. 
Fevix ANTOINE DUPANLOUP, BISHOP OF ORLEANS. By 
Mons. C. de Warmont (with a Note by Dr. Diu!- 


linger). 

ANIMALS AND THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIE£S. By Alfred 
R. Wallace. 

AN Actor's NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. No. 3. * Look 
here, upon this picture, and on this.’ By Heury 


Irving. 
LIBERTY IN GERMANY. (Concluded.) By Leonard A. 
Montefiore. 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. By Pro- 
fessor Colvin. ' 
Tuz Poor IN France. By the Rev. W. Walter 
Edwards. e 
PERSONAL RULE: A REJOINDER. By Henry Dunckley 
(«* Verax”). 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES: A REPLY TO THE SHOPKEEPERS. 
By J. H. Lawson. 
Tut GOVEKNMENT AND ITS Critics. By Edward D. 
J. Wilson, 
C. KEGAN PavuL and Co.,London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 230. 9 
rMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE Precincts. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 37. A Chance for Law.—38. Lottie Resentful. 
—39. Lottie Subdued. 

Evectric LIGHTING, 

Miss MorrER's VISIONS. 

Tue Evit Eye. 

A Broken StTgino. 

ANTINOUS. (Part I.) 

THE POLISH ALPS. 

At THE CONVENT GATE. By Austin Dobson. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 3. Monsieur le Marquis.—4. Mr. Barrington. 
—5. M. de Saint-Luc. 

London: SmiruH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
With Illustrations by the Author and George 
Cruikshank. x 
URLESQUES. Contents: Novels 
by Eminent Hands; A Prize Novel; Jeames’s 
Diary and Letters; History of the Next French Revo- 
lution; A Legend of the Rhine; Major Gabagan. 
London: Smita, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. : 
MHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

NeW GUINEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Alfred R. 
Wallace. 

PROFESSOR GEDDES ON THE HOMERIC PROBLEM. By 
Edward A, Freeman. 

RitvALIsM, ROMAN CATHOLICISM, AND CONVERTS. By 
the Rev. Father Ryder. 

LADIES AND HOsPITAL NURSING. By Warrington 
Haward. F.RB.O.S. 

MON&KY IN ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, By Francois 
Lenormant. 

ProrFessoR VON HOLTZENDORFF ON THE ENGLISH 
CuuNTRY Squire. By the Rev. James Davies. 

ON THE MiGRaTION OF Birps. By Dr. August 
Weissman. 

Co OPBRATIVE STORES AND COMMON-SENSE. By the 
Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

ANCIENT Eaypt. By R. Stuart Poole, Corr. Inst., 
France, 

THE LONDON MepIcAL ScHOOLs. By R. B. Brudenell 
Carter. 

CONTEMPORARY LirB AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
T. 8., St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By J. Bass 
Mullinger, M.A., Professors Bonamy Price, Checi- 
ham, S. R. Gardiner, and Matthew Browne. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


Sie QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 293, is now published. 
1, Lessing. 


CONTENTS. 
2. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
é.THe R&FLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN 
ENGLISH ART. 

4. Prince BISMARCK. 
5. OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
6. 18 POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE? 
7. Dr. SAMUEL SMILES’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
8. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
9. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1879. No. DUCLX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

JOHN CALDIGATE. Part XI. 

PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

A Meptium oF LasT CENTURY.—Conclusion. 

Two LADIES. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. — III. 
WRITERS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE NBXT ELECTION. 
W. BLACKWOOD ard Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PFRASER'S AZ 











MAGAZINE- 


MAGAZINE, 
No. OX., for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
BOuRBON. 
ENGLISH PARTIES AND IRISH FACTION. 
NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAN UNION. 
THE WONDER-WORKING MAGICIAN, 
RECIPROCITY. 
ON SONG. 
THs BesT FRIEND OF THE WORKING-MAN. 
A FLOWER. 
MESMERISM, PLANCHETTB, AND SPIRITUALISM 
IN CHINA, 
THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
A PORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS. 
A QUEKY ON “ HAMLET.” 
London: LoNGMANS and Co. 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


ef 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My Dzar S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam lad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letiers Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Hvtong, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


C RAM E R’S ae 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 








The Vertical Pianeite, trichord treble... rr fon as ese oo 25 to 34 gs, 
0.5 with reverberating brass bridge ... an jae wai 42 to 50 gs, 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... ra oe Bes im 50 to 60 gs, 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now iu very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I. BB CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow. and Ediaburgh; and of the principal Music-sellgrs 
throughout the country. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP, 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. Jaws 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1866, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; 
| be alone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Foods 
| sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire, There's 

no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven,”"—KINGSLEY's Westward fo! 


In 1 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 


And recommend it to my patients, as being more free from excess of alkali, and other impurities prejudicial 
to the Skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 


MR. JAMES STARTIN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER ‘1S A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOB 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, | . TTYPe > t M. 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FRex. THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. | AND THE 
James’s Hall). FAMILY TABLE. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 


HO!” 











THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 





They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
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MONTHLY PARTS, 2s 6d EACH; YEARLY VOLUMES, £1 Ils 64. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


The increasing Sale of the ART JOURNAL affords the Publishers gratifying evidence that their efforts to meet the wishes and tastes 
of the Patrons, Students, and general lovers of Art have been duly appreciated. 

Stimulated by this result, they have determined to use every endeavour to render the Volume for the year 1879 as beautiful and 
interesting as any of its predecessors. 

Engravings by the following and other eminent Rritish and Foreign Artists are being fincly executed on Steel, and will appear in due 


ARMITAGE, R.A. 
rp. CRITTENDEN. | 


J. E. NODGSON, A.R.A. 
H. HOFMAN, 


z 


ANTONIO PAOLETTI. 


W. LEADER. 
Dd. R. T. PRITCHETrT. 


LINTON. 


eel 


DELOBBE. | FRANK HOLL. SEYMOUR LUCAS. T. M. ROOKE, 
DESTREEZ. | ALEX, JOUNSTON. MACLEAN. ARY SCHEFFER. 
FISK. A. B. JOY. DPD. MACLISE, R.A. CARL SCHLOESSER. 
FORIUNY. P. KORLE. MELSSONIER. PAUL SEIGNAC. 
cunous. j pag ag R.A. | J. £. MILLAIS, B.A. D. W. WYNFIELD. 
HAMON. | ..G. LAWSON. 





The Following and other Similar Articles are in Preparation :— 


EGYPT of TO-DAY. Described by Epwanp THoefAs Rocgrs, H.M.’s Consul at | HOGARTH and LANDSEER, COMPARED and CONTRASTED. By W. Cosm> 
Cairo, and his Sister M. E. a ee of » Domestic Life in Palestine.” Monkuovusk, Author of “ Landseer Studies.” With Illustrations. 
— by Drawings specially made for the purpose by Geonce L. ART ,AMoxa the BALLAD-MONGERS. By LieweLurnn Jawitt, F.S.A. 
8 P trated. 

BRITISH ARTISTS. Pictures by J. MacWnmren, Keetey HAtswetur, N. eet 
CHEVALIER, BRITTON WILLIS, and others, will appear in continuation of this | ART in the COTTAGE. By Epwin Goapsy. 
well-known Series on the Works of British Artists. THEORY ofa STATUE. By Percy FitzGeracp. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS. Engravings from Pictures of eminent American Artists, | oqESTER CATHEDRAL: Restored and Unrestoral. 


illustrative of the progress of Art in the United States. By tho Very Rev. the 






















CHRISTIAN ART 
EXHIBITION. 


The DWELLINGS of GREAT AMERICANS. Described and Illustrated. 
The CONTRIBUTIONS in ART and ART MANUFACTURE to the EXHIBITION 


of 1878, Critically Examined. 


(in PAINTING and SCULPTURE) at 


DEAN OF CHESTER. 
the PARIS 





Nations. 


With Illustrations by Mr. ALrrep River. 
FLORENTINE PICTURE? 


The CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1873 (Continuation). 
lilustrations of the best Exhibits of tho best Art Manufacturers of Various 


By J. JACKSON JARVES. 


Containing 





THE ART 


JOURNAL 


FOR 


FEBRUARY. 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. A GUARD-HOUSE IN CAIRO. After J. L. Gérdéme, H.R.A. 


II. ICEBERG LAKE, ISTERDAL, NORWAY. 
Ill. BANQUET SCENE IN “MACBETH.” 


CuEsTeER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED. 
Chester. Illustrated. 

ART IN THE COTTAGE (continued), By Edwin Goadby. 

AMERICAN PAINTERS:—Peter Moran. Illustrated. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and 


ALSO,— 
Part Il. By the Dean of 






Tue WINTE 
THs JAPAN 


Tur LAND or Eaypt. By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. 
EXHIBITIONS, 
Sk AND CHINBSR COLLECTION. 


After R. T. Pritchett. 
After D. Maclise, R.A. 


Chap. 2, Illustrated. 


Art At Homs AND ABROAD, OprTuaRy, Reviews, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—PART XL. 





all Booksellers. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Now ready, for February, price 1s., post free. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev. 
. COX. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Tat HOLY GHOST AS DOV& AND Fine. By Rev. S. 
A. Tipple, | 
2, THe Wise AND THE FoonisH Hearers. By Rev. | 
A. B. Bruce. 


8. THe CHRISTOLOGY OF ST. PAUL. 
Morison, D.D. ; 

4. Stupies IN THE Lire OF Curist. II. The Later 
Teaching. By Rey. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 

5, THE PRODIGAL AND BIS BROTHER. By S. E. C.T. 

6, PARDON AND PUNISHMENT. By Rev. Charles Short, 


By Rev. James 


1. Buigr Notices. By the Editor. 
Edited by Prof. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D.—6d, Month'y: 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY contains, among other Articles of 
interest :— 

Tae Lost TRIBES. By Rey. E. R. Conder, M.A. 

— FOR YOUNG MEN. By Rev. E. Mellor, D.D. 

URSE OF LATIN CHRISTENDOM. tev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. a sere 

And a Fine Portrait of Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

ios Principal of Airedale College. 

JANUARY NUMBER, containing a Portrait of 

Rey. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, M.A., is still on Sale. 
NEW WORK by the BISHOP of OSSORY. 


HEROES of the MISSION FIELD. 
By the Right Rev. W. PAKENHAM WALSR, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, Author of “ The Moabite Stone,” 
&e. This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EXTRA PHYSICS, and the MYSTERY 
of CREATION ; including a Brief Examination of 
Professor Tyndall's Admissions concerning the 

umau Soul. Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGION in ENGLAND under 
g EEN ANNE and the GEORGES. By JOHN 
TOUGHTON, D.D., Author of “ The Ecclesiastical 

“A grew of England,” &c. In 2 vols. crown S$vo, 15s, 
histort istory couceived and written in the true 
ric spirit,..... which the members of all Churches 


ma: o - - 
Dely Se equal satisfaction and advantage.”"— 


The THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTA- 
; Var < Handbook for Bible Students. By J. 
stan 4 STERZEE, D.D. Third Edition this day, 
~.. Sxcellent manual. The scientific method on 
ment, th 18 Constructed, the lucidity of its arrange- 
which j . Sagacity and abundance of information 
Pretati £ Drought to bear in it on the work of inter- 
ton, call for the highest praise.” —Spectator. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


worTH Dixon. Second Edition, Vols. I. and LL, 
8vo, 30s. 
“ A truly fine and interesting book. It isa valuable 
contribution to English history ; worthy of Mr. Dixon's 
fame, worthy of its grand subject. —J/orning Post. 


The Theatre Francais in the 
REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bali Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8yo, lis. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3ls 6d, 
bound, gilt edges. 
“A work of great value. It is the most faithful 
es we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”— 
ost. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St, OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.” —Court Journal. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. Strauine, Author of ‘A True Man.” 3 vols. 
Love Loyal. By Mary C. 
ROWSELL. 3 vols. 


“A pleasant story." —Athenzum. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GeorGs Mac DonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“We recommend ‘Paul Faber’ warmly, as a book 
of a very high order, by a man of true genius.”"— 
Spectator. 


HE MECHANISM of MAN.—The 
Second and Concluding Volume of the MECHAN- 
ISM of MAN, treating of the Mechanism in Action, 
by Epwarp W. Cox, 8.L., will be published oa Feb- 
ruary 8, price 12s. . 
Vol. L, price 10s 6d; the Work complete, 22s 6a. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 








By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 
GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“The charm of this beautiful little poem is its per- 
fect simplicity of utterance, its chastened and exquisite 
grace...... The genius of the author bas closed an idyll 
of love and death with a strain of sweet, sad music, in 
that minor key which belongs to remembrance and 
regret."—Daily News. 

“There is much that is sweet and beautiful in the 
poom.”—Noenconformist. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 


Fourth Edition, complete in One Volume, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“There are no doubt many hundreds to whom you 
have given delight and improvement, As time goes 
on, these hundreds will swell to thousands, and I can- 
not imagine a more refined satisfaction than knowing 
that youare able to do this."—From his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 
Fifth and finally Revised Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
“ Another gem added to the wealth of the poetry of 
our language."—Mr. Bricut’s Speech on Cobden. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
THE EPIC OF HADES. 


With 17 Full-page Designs in Photo-mezzotint by 
George R. Chapman. 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s. 
“Fine poem, finely illustrated.” —Spectator. 
* The frontispiece of ‘ Demeter and Persephone’ is 


lovely......The exquisite aerial feeling of ‘Eros and 
Psyche,’ in which the figures seem literally to float in 
ether...... ‘Laocoon’ is grand and dignified, and all 


deserve to be noticed with attention."—Graphic. 

“The designs themselves would be of the highest 
value, and when they are placed, as in this book, by 
way of illustration of a text which is full of power, 
their value is not easily estimated.”—Scofsman. 


©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
“‘Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 


OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 
™ We welcome this compendium......of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. “A thoroughly useful book.”— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
seeee@Vidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour......the style is clear and effective....,.alike solid 
and entertaining.”"—Spectator. 
Dublin; H. M. Gitt and Son, Sackville Street. 
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Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., &c. Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrew. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 
8ro, pp. 816, with 394 Engravings on Wood. lds. 

“It isthe best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe.”"— Pull! Mall Gazette. 

“Aga general systematic treatise on the structure 
and classification of animals, it is the best which we 
possess.”"—Review of Fifth Edition, Annals and Mfaga- 
zine of Natural History. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, 
for the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on th» Principles of Paleontology. By the 
Same. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 En- 
gravings. 15s. 

“ This book will be found to be one of the best of 
guides to the principles of palwontology and the 
study of organic remains. ’—A theneum. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of 
the EARTH. An Outline of the Princip'es and 
Leading Facts of Pa'sontological Science. By 
the Same. With a Glossary and Index. Crown 
8vo, with 270 Engravings. 10s 6d. 

‘*As a text-book of the historical phase of pa’mon- 
tology, it wili be indispensable to students, whether 
specially pursuing geology or biology.”—Quartriy 
Journal of Se ence. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. By 
DAVID PAGE, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in 
the Durham University College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle. Second Edition. 5s. 

“A thoroughly good text-book of physical geo- 
graphy."—Saturday Review. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOWY, DESCRIPTIVE, and INDUSTRIAL, 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific 
Terme. By the Same. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

“We know of no introduction containing a larger 
amount of information in the same space, and which 
we could more cordially recommend to the geological 
Btudent."—Alhenvum. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, ANATOMI- 
CAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. For the Use of 
Students. By Rospert, Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, with numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 128 6d. 

“Th'sisa work of very meritorious character.”"— 

Scientific and Literary Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONS. 


This day is published a New Edition (being the 
Seventh) of the 


MANUAL OF THE EDUCATION ACT 
FOR SCOTLAND. 


By ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, Advocate. 
In 8yo, cloth, price 158, 


This Edition contains, in addition to the Orders, 
Circulars, &c., of the Scotch Education Department, 
Abstracts of Decisions in the Court of Session and the 
Sheriff Courts,and the published Opinions of Counrel, 
bearing on the Act, carefully prepared, with Notes and 
References. Init also is incorporated the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1878, and the Exdowed Institutions 
(Scotland) Act, 1878. 


WILLLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J.W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the: «ly Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Robert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.OS., 

LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 











Demy &vo, 156 pp.. price 5s 6d. 
APER-MONEY;; the Money of Civil- 
isat‘on, iseued by the States, consequently Legal 
Tender for Taxes. Proposed Exchequer Note. By 
James Harvey, Liverpoul. 
London: Provost and Co. 


as 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


BORU: a 


By J. T. B. 


BRIAN Tragedy. 


“Insight, sentiment, a lively sense of beauty, are {| There is a depth of feeling, simp! 
discernible in every page. Ethnie, the heroine, is a | force in meng of the critical passcase want aan 
charming creation. She deserves to rank with that | and relf-restraint throughout, which would 
sweet galaxy of starlight maids among whom we dis- | suggested a first effort.. ... There is in this — 
cern Ophelia and Mignon."— Whitehall Review. too much reticence and simplicity for a frat at 

“ The first thing likely to strike the reader of ‘ Brian | We would rather see such a writer fail on the inet 
Boru’ is that the author has a quite remarkable and | excess of fancy, than on that of defect. sean 
exceptional gift of tragic verse. We are speaking | somewhat carping to complain of any poet that it is 
deliberat ‘ly, when we say that in no living writer is | are absent from his work, which, if they oy 
this quality more marked...... From a literary point of | there, might, though faults, have been omens of 
view the great interest of ‘Briau Boru’ is that the | thing better in future. And there is so much 
author has got what no amount of stuly would be | pure, and stately,and dramatic in the tegen 
likely to give bim,and lacks only that which study | we cannot but hope much from its (to us) ve 
can easly supply."—Academy. unknown author. Who‘J.T. B.’ may be we a 

“Brian Boru’ is undoubtedly a work of high promise. | the smallest suspicion."—Spectstor. roms 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Fi 








Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


DEVIL’S ADVOCATE, 


By PERCY GREG, Author of “Interleaves.” 


THE 


‘It is full of thought, and of thought which gos to the very kernel of mst of ths questions discasseq or 
intellectual power there is enough and to spare.”— Spectator. 1 
“ The series of assaults against modern ides ani institutions in which Cleveland takes either a diresti 
@ controlling part are conducted with great spirit and p2rsistsnce, and if there are persons who really taux 
the nineteenth century is the beginuing of th» milleanium, they might consult thess pages wth some profit” 
Saturday Review, 4 
« Whether we agree or disegree with the interlocutors in these discussions, we recognise in the head tht 
sets them in motiun the rare power of thiaking for itself, iastead of following the lead of believers or doubten” 
“a Neus. Sinaia 
“ The great point of the book is that it is full of thought, and of the particular kind of t 
— gets itself uttered.” — Manchester Guardian. ¥ . ae sd 
“ We are greatly mistaken if this work does not take its place among the classics of litic: 
social criticism.’"—Northern Whig, Belfast. . . of metic SED 
* Remarkable shrewdness and power, and a style at once lucid and precise.""—Standard. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





In imperial 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


NORWAY-—-“GAMLE NORGE:” 


Rambles and Scrambles in Norway. 
By ROBERT TAYLOR PRITCHETT. 
With more than 120 Fine Illustrations. 


“Mr. Pritchett has given a very full and animated description of a country an‘ its inhabitants which, ashe 
as 1839, was practically a terra incognita to Englishmen...... His sketches are very good, and have been wel 
engraved, under his personal supervision.”"—The Times, 

“If the illustrations were less beautiful than they are, or indeed, entirely omitted, ‘ Gamle Norge ' would stil 
be a remarkable volume; but with such attractive pictures it cannot fail to rank amongst the first of its clas” 
— Morning Post. 

“ This is a well-executed book, its text pleasantly written, and its illustrations fresh, and fall of picturesque 
effect.” — Spectator. 

« This brightly-written and charmingly illustrated volume will be welcome to lovers of Norway."—Pall Mal. 


VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND OaM0u. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS,&. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating ly 


or smal! areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, op ® 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PRIRONS PY RO-PRRU RATIO STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, 
rd ding 


re, ig 0 ue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cal 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDEK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., Lond 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EX TRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 























*,* In use in most households thrcughout tht 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of 0 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label 
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Price ONE SHILLING, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 282, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN Sictty.—II. TavrROMENION. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL 

« aworTH's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of ‘* That Lars 
o’ Lowrie’s.” Chapters 23-27. 

AN AMBRICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By Walter H Pollock. 

ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Profersor W. W. Skeat. 

Tue AGE OF Homer.—ll. Mr. Pavey’s Recent Criticism. By the 
Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. : 

AN OLD FRIEND WITH A New Face. By Thos. Hughes. 

A DousTiING Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 19, 20. 

Curnese Poetry. By Sir William Medhurst. 

NorEs ON TURKISH ReForm. By R. Hamilton Lang. 

CaN REcrPROCITY HeLr Us? By A.J. Wilson. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


oso 


oe 


PPPs p 


_ 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S Jou 


“a Monthly Part, issued at the end of January, contains the opening chapters 
of a serial Novel, entitled,— 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD. 
And a Romance (complete), by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, entitled, 
THE SILVER LEVER. 
A Private Detective's Story. 
Cookery Iustruc’ion for the 
Labouring Population. 
Oil at Sea. 
Poem—Aloue. 
Plough-Monday. 
Post-Office Curiosities, 
Twice Buried 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
AND 
ROBERT DICK, the THURSO BAKER. 
A SCOPE for ENTERPRISE. 
SPEAKING FRENCH and ENGLISH. 
CAMPING. 


Ry W. CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


The present Monthly Part (7d) begins a New Volume, and may be ordered from 
any Bookseller or News-agent in the United Kingdom or Colonies. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


HE MONTHLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, and 
ANNALS of BIOLOGY. AS| RONOMY, GEOLOGY, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and TECHNOLOGY. Edited by WiLttam Crookes, F.R.S., 
&e. The First Number of the Monthly Series (FEBRUARY, 1879), is Now Ready. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

1. “Progress "—THE ALLEGED DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND BRUTE, 

2. Marrer DeapD—RoGer Bacon AND JouN DALTON. 

8. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HistORY OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

4. ToS PROBLEM OF FLIGHT—BALLOONING IN ARCTIC EXPLoRaTION. 

5, Et:ctaic Ligutina. By Professor W.E. Ayrton. 

6. IxsTINCT OR REASON ? 

7. New ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE. 

8. SAFE ANZ2STHESIA. 

9. ON THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY MEANS OF ELECTRiCc'!TY. 
Correspondence—The Band-Pattern in Auima's—The Sea-Serpent—Science 
Notes—Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

London; 3 Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate Hi). 


Just published, price 2s 6d, post free. 
M ONTH and CATHOLIC REVIEW. 
4 


RN A L. 





ver Men's Wives. 

oad Seeking in Scotland. 
Island. 

Gueabers'® Journal, 1879. 
Tropical Life and its Developments. 
fire-Damp. 
Saemee from the Prison Cell. 
An Emigrant in California. 
Government Science Schools. 


Rara) 














CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1879. 

ARTICLES, &c.:—1. Some Thoughts on International Morality. By the Marquis 
of Ripoo.—2, A Long Day in Norway. By Henry Bedford. Chap. 4. In Lapland. 
—3. The Heaven of Christianity. By the Key. Tnomis A. Finlay.—4. Albert 
Diirer: Painter and Engraver. By the Rev.J.G. MicLeod.—5. Ritualistic Reasons 
against Conversion. By Thomas Arnold, M.A.—6. Gleanings among Old Records. 
3. Anne of Denmark, Queen of Great Britain. By the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. — 
7. Anemone. Chaps. 19. A Little Pitcher. 20. Alice's Prospects. 21. Waking ap. 

CATHOLIC ReviEW.—1. Notes on the Press. 1. M. Loyson and the Anglican 
Episcopate; 2. The Contemporary Review.—The Alcuhol Question ; 3. The Cavon 
of St, Vincent of Lerins,—2. Reviews and Notices. 

London: Burns and Oates, 17 Portman Street, and 13 Paternoster Row; and 
SimPKIy, MARSP ALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW 
On February 10, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
yx EN; The New Novel. 
By Author of * Laiy Audley's Secret,” &c. 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL; and all Booksellers. 


NOVEL. 





TH PARISIAN BANK.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for View ; also View of New Bourse, Havre, 
and of Doorway, Stockholm; Burlington House Exhibition; Japanese Art; St. 
Alban's Roof; Madrid Architects; Domesday; Penrose on St. Paul's; Waste Land: 
cofessor Burry's Lecture; Poetry and Romance of Architecture; Suggestions on 
Ha Theatre ; Steam Laundries; Quantity Surveyors and Architects ; Metropolitan 
re Hospital, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 











Important New Work, 6d, post free. 
XTRAORDINARY FINANCIAL REVELATIONS: 


or, £28.000,000 of Taxation to be taken off. Being the verbatim pbono- 
oe record of an interviow between the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.. 
the President. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.<3. 


Published by De La TREMOUILLE and Co., 62 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had b 
1 Wellington Street Strand any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








10 Sournampton Street, Stranp, February 1, 1879. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, in 2 - on 400 pages each, handsomely bound,. 


P 
THE POPE AND THE KING: 
The War between Church and State in Italy. 
By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of “Italy Revisited,” &c. 





Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE: a Novel. 


By FLORENCe Marryat, Author of * Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 yols., 318 6d. 


BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 vols., 
Sis 6d. 


John Bull.—“ A ca; ita! novel, thoroughly readable from begianing to end, 
and likely to be a general favourite.” 


The GARDEN at MONKHOLME. 
ANNIE ARMITT. 3 vols., 31s 64. 


Athenreum.—" Truly excellent in power of analysis and interest.” 
Scotsman —* A novel of exception: merit and charm.” 

Sunday Times.—‘* The Garden at Munkholme’ is a delightful novel.” 
Standard.—'A very good story.” 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emily Grace 


HARDING. 3 vols, 3ls 6d. 
Scotsman.—“ It is impossible to read ‘ A Mountain Daisy ' without enjoyment.” 


A TANTALUS CUP. By Mrs. Harry 
PENNETT-EDWARDS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Scotsman.—“* It ie written with very considerable narrative and descriptive 


power. 
the SPHINX. By Harford 


CUPID and 
FLEMING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

Athenseum —* There is much freshness about ‘Cupid and the Sphinx.’ 
Though Cairo aud the Nile are not quite new ground, they have not much been 
used by novelists,and Mr. Fleming shows that there is much to be made out of 
them......Wben he can also write with vigour and gooi-tast>, as Mr Fieming does, 
it follows that his book must have no small! merit.” 


The LADY of TREFERNE. By Harriet §S. 
Hitt. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


Scotsman —" Vers good work indeed ; not m+rely b>c use of its intrinsic ex- 
cel ence, but a's) from the muay sigas it bears of care and thought in the work- 
manship. Its main subject has often been handled ia fiction but seldom with 
more of freshness or truth thin in this book. Tae tale has numerous side-episodes, 
each with ite own independent thread of interest, and one great charm of it arises 
from the ski!! and conscientious Minish with which the numerous personages are 
individualised and portrayed.” 


VIOLET MORTIMER. By Frances Noble. 


3 vole., 31s 6d. 


MY FRIEND and MY WIFE. By Henry 


James Gripes. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four 


Wishes. By Daves. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 





Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


At the ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. 


AvUsTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8vyo, 78 6d. 


The HOUSZ of ACHENDAROCH; or, an 


O!d Muid’s Love-Story. By M. Emtty CAMERON. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, handsomely bound, prics 53, post free, and of alf 
Booksellers. 


PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE: suitable for 


Private Theatricals; with Music for the Songs. The Words by the Rev. J. 
Barby, BD. The Mu-ic adapted, arranged, and partly composed by the 
Rev. T. RoGers, M.A., Precentor of Durham. 


Times.—“ Young people with a taste for the theatre—and what young people 
are without that taste?—will be much pleased with’ Piays for Young People.’ 
Messra. Barmby and Rogers hive‘ dove their spiriting’ in excellent fashion...... 
These plays have all been acted, and have a!] beea sus :essful.” 


“Messrs. S. TINSLEY and CO. are the publishers of this acceptable volume.”"~ 
ILLUSTRATED LONDUN News. 


The BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 


by JAMsS BURROWS. Handsomely bound, 3s. 


BORN to BLUSH UNSEEN. By. T. Edgar 


PEMBERTON, Author of * Dickens's London,” *‘A Very Old Question,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


PHIL’S MOTHER, and other Stories. By 


the Author of “The Wynnes,” “ Aggesden Vicarage,” “ Regent Rosalind,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Athenszeum.—‘ Containing quiet home pictures, lay sermons without seem- 
ing to teach, pure and fu'l of human interest, ‘ Phil's Mother‘ ought to be both 
improving and attractive to young people.” 


The BROKEN TRYST. By Maxwell Grey. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Athenseum.—“ The primary object of a novel is to amuse or interest, and 
‘The Broken Tryst’ is interesting.” 





London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Streot, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
FEBRUARY. 


Viren. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

Tue ELECTRIC LIGHT. By Professor Tyndall. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. By John Stuart Mill. 

‘Econ, CONVERTIMUR AD GENTES.” By Matthew Arnold. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
SHALL WE GIVE UP GREEK? By E. A. Freeman. 
Economic METHOD. By Henry Sidgwick. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinser. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajabs and Princes of India. Demy 8yo, 21s. (This day. 





JESTHETICS. By Eveeny Veron.  Trans- 


lated by W. Armstrong. Large crown 8vo,7s 6d. 





PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. -By 


ANDRE-LEFEVRE. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large crown = éa. 
[ "his ay. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BLACK BUT COMELY; 


Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 


} 


WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
[Second Edition, this day. 


BY MAJOR 


3 vols. 





AN EYE. 


TROLLOPE. 


AN EYE FOR 
BY ANTHONY 


2 vols. 





BLUE and GREEN. By Sir Henry Porrrncer. 


3 vols, (This day. 


The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. By Marx 


Hore. 3 vols. (This day. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


Postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just published, large post 8vo, 374 pp., cloth, bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 
CIENTIFIC MATERIALISM and ULTIMATE CON- 
CEPTIONS, being an Examination of the Material Hypothesis, and a 
Collation of the Evidences which tend to show the Design and Purpose in the 
Institution of Phenomena, with a Discussion of Kosm ic Principles. By SIDNEY 
BILuine (Barrister-at-Law). 
BICKERs and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 





i 


NOTICE. 





Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCg, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “A Short History of Natural Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the 
Use of Junior Students,” &c., 


IS NOW REPRINTED, 
And may be had of all Booksellers, 


“It deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth." —Times 

‘* The ease of her style, the charm of her illustrations, and the clearness with 
which she explains what is abstruse are no doubt the result of much labour: but 
there is nothing laboured in her pages, and the reader must be dull indeed who 
takes up this volome without finding much to attract attention and to Stimulate 
inquiry.”"— Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“ So interesting, that, having once opened it, we do not know how to leave off 
reading.”—Saturday Review. 

“We do not kuow of a more entertaining nor useful gateway to science". 


Nature. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W, 








Next week, demy Svo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21g, 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), 
Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, MA, 
English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria. 
Author of “ Anatolica; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caris, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large pust 8vo, cloth, with Maps. and numerous IIlustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
EASED ON HELLWALD'S “ DIE ERDE UND IHRE VOLKER.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.GS, 
Author of * The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &&, 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. [Nearly ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA 


By the AUTHOR of “BLUE ROSES,” “ VERA,” &c. 
Two Vols. crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


“ The book shows much of the writer's peculiar excellence. The plot is worked 
up with skill to scenes of great pathos,and the characters of both hero and 
; heroine are drawn with an exquisite reflaement. There are few writers whocaa 
| imagine and present the character of a pure and noble-minded woman with the 
floeness of touch and the delicate good-taste of the author of ‘ Vera.’ "Atheneum 

‘‘ Her descriptions of nature are perfect, whether they bring before us the mists 
of a Scotch October, a tract of Highland sea-coast, or the hues of an Arctic sky. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 
LAND OF MIDIAN REVISITED. 


By Captain RICHARD F. BURTON, 
Author of “ The Gold Mines of Midian,” &c. 








THE 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood and by Chromo-lithograpby. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WOOLSEY’S INTRODUCTION TO TH 
STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


For Lecturers and Students. 
THIS EDITION IS THE FIFTH. 


Now ready, small quarto, cloth extra, price 12s 6d. 


CHATTY LETTERS FROM THE EAS! 
AND WEST. 


By A. H. WYLIE. 















Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE,E.C. | 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In Bobn’s Library binding, or neat blue cloth, 8vo, 38 6d each. 


GQETHE’S WORKS, TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH. 


ba and II. AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Wahrheit und Dichtung aus meinem Leben). 
*" 90 Books. And Letters from Italy, and Switzerland? With Portrait of 
Goethe. 
Jl. FAUST. Complete. The First Part Revised, and the Second now first 
Translated, by ANNA SWANWICK. 


IV, NOVELS and TALES. Containing Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
‘The German Emigrants, The Good Women, and a Novelette. 


y. WILHELM MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP. 
VI. CONVERSATIONS with ECKERMANN and SORET. By JOHN OXENFoORD. 


VI. POEMS and BALLADS in the ORIGINAL METRES, iscluding Hermann 
and Dorothea. By E. A. Bowrin@, O.B. 


Vill. DRAMATIC WORKS, containing “Iphigenia.” ‘Torquato Tasso,” 
“Egmont,” “Goetz,” “Wayward Lovers,” ‘ Fellow-Culprits,” and 
“Clavigo.” By Sir W. Scout, Miss SwaNWICK, and E, A. Bowrna, C.B. 


SCHILLER AND GOETHE, 


Correspondence between, from A.D. 1794-1805. Translated, with Short Notes, 
from the Third Edition of the German. 


By L. DORA SCHMITZ, 


Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s “Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,’ and Dr. Schliemann’s 
“Troy and its Remains.” 


2 vols., 3s 6d each. 


New Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, 1és. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS OF THE 
ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTOKS, ARCHITECTS, ENGRAVERS, AND 
ORNAMENTISTS. 


With Notices of their Lives and Works. 


By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, 
Joint Author of “A Century of Painters of the English School.” 


New Editions, Revised and Improved. 2 vols. ito, cloth gilt, 21s aud lds 
respectively. 


RAFFAELLE’S AND MICHELANGELO’S 
ORIGINAL STUDIES 
IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. 
Etched and Engraved by JOSEPH FISHER. 


With Introduction. 


NB—Some of these original Studies are now being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


NEW ADDITION TO BELL'S POCKET VOLUMES. 
In 2 vols, imperial 32mo, price 5s. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA, AND ELIANA. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 
With a Memoir by BARRY CORNWALL. 


New Edition, Revised and Rewritten, price 3s ¢d. 


A GUIDE TO THE PARISH CHURCH. 


By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








8vo, price Six Shillings. 


MONTANISM & THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By JOHN DE SOYRES. 


“ This little work is a storehouse of varied, well-selected, and digested learning 
> subject. It is evidently the fruit of immense labour, and a work with 

ich in future no English student of Montanism can dispense.'—Zraminer. 
= Diese tiichtige arbeit......Die Stiirke des Buches liegt......vor allem in dem 
yr Abschnitte, an dessen Aus!iihrungen man wenig wird tadeln kinnen."— 
(A. HARNACK, in the Theolog. Litteratur-Zeitung.) 
ae Writer has, within 170 pages, contrived to exhibit a marvellous amount of 

orlous and acute research.”—Hecord. 

A very thoughtful and useful monogram."—Church Times. 





Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: BELL & SONS. 





Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


IRELAND AND THE HOLY SEE 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 


By WILLIS NEVINS. 
WILLIAMS ana NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOW COMPLETE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Kev. W. Lucas CoLtins, M.A. 28 vols., price 
28 6d each, or tastefully bound in 14 vols., with vellum or leather back, price 
£3 10s. 


The Subjects are arranged as follows :—Tue ILIAD and OpYsseY.—Heroporvs 
and X&NOPHON.—EURIPIDES and ARISTOPHANES.—PLATO and Locian.— 
ZESCHYLUS and SOPHOCLES.—HeEsi0D, THEOGNIS, and Gresk ANTHOLOGY.— 
Virgin and Horace.—Juvenat, PLautus, and TserRENOgE.—CaSAR and 
TACITUS—CICERO and PLINY.—Tavcypipes and Livy.—Ovip, CATULLvs, 
TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS.—ARISTOTLE and DEMOSTHENES.—LUCRETIUS and 
PINDAR. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
This day is published, Vol. VI., price 23 6d. 


MOLIERE. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. 
TARVER, M.A. 
The other Volumes of the Series are—DAnte. By Mrs. Oliphant.—VoLrTarre. 
By Major-General E. B. Hamley.—Pascau. By Principal Talloch.—PsTaanca. 
By Henry Reeve, O.B.—Gostae. By A. Haywar!, Q.C.—Jn preparation. 
Montaigne. By Rey. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cabinet Edition. Now complete, in 19 Vols. crown 8vo, printed on fae 
paper, with a new and legible type, price £4 Ls. 


Contents:—ROMOLA. 2 yols.—SiLaS MARNER, TH Lirrep VerL, BROTHER 
JacoB. 1 vol.—ADAM Bepg. 2 vols.—Scenes oF CLeRIcaL Lire, 2 yols.— 
THe MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vole.—FeLix Hout. 2 vols.—MippLeMARcH. 3 
vols,—DANI&L DERONDA. 3 vols.—THe Spanisu Grpsy. 1 yol.—JUBAL, and 
Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 5s, sold separately. 


Cheap Edition. In 6 Volumes crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 19s 6d. 
Each Volume may be had separately, viz.:— 

1. ADAM Bepe. 3s 6d.—2. MILL ON THe FLOSS. 33 64.—3. SILAS MARNER. 
2s 64.—4. SceNEs OF CLERICAL Lirs. 33.—5. Faux HOLT. 3s 64.—6. 
Romoia. 3s 6d. 

Also in One Volume :— 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE ZULU WAR. 
The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By ALFRED AYLWARD, Com- 
mandant, Transvaal Republic. 8vo, with a Map, 15s. 
“We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South 
Africa, and who wish to forma correct idea of the kind of warfare in which our 
troops are now engaged,”—Academy. 





New Edition, being the Third. 


THORNDALE ; or, the Conflict of Opinions. 


By WILLIAM SmiTH, Author of “ Gravenhurst,” &c. Crown Svo, 103 6d. 


Fifth Edition. 


MINE is THINE: a Novel. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel L. W. M. LockuArt, Author of “ Fair to See,” &¢. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 


POEMS and BALLADS. By Heinrich 


Heine. Done into English Verse by Turopore MartTiy, 0.0. Printed on 
papier vergé. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
“ A recognised poet and an accepted German scholar, Mr. Theodore Martin was 
exactly the right man to‘do into English, as he modestly phrases it, the hal!- 
weird, all lovely poems of Heine."— World. 


Third Edition. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of “The Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. With a Preface by Henny Reeve, C.P., and 
Portrait. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
The NEW ORDEAL. By the Author of 
“ The Battle of Dorking.” Price 1s. 

New Series. 


TALES from ‘“‘BLACKWOOD.” Published 


Monthly. Ten Parts are now ready, price ls each. 
“A judiciously selected and altogether admirable series of tales."—Broad Arrow. 





HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS, Dubiin. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SOME NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. 
CASSELL, PHETTER, &€ GALPIY. 





Extra crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume I. 


With 200 Illustrations by the first Artists of the Day, including an Etching for Frontispiece by L. Lowenstam, from a picture by Franz Hals, and FULL 
PAGE ENGRAVINGS of Pictures by :— 


Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A., P. H. CALDERON, R.A., W. ©. T. DOBSON, R.A., A. ELMORE, R.A., T. FAED, R.A., Sir JOHN GILBERT, B.A., F. Goop, 
R.A., Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., H. S. MARKS, R.A., J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., J. PETTIE, R.A, J. PHILLIP, R.A, E. M. WARD, B.A, G. F. WATTS, Ra, 
W. F. YEAMES, B.A., J. B. BURGESS, A.R.A, VICAT COLE, A.B.A.,J. E. HODGSON, A.R.A., FRANK HOLL, A.B.A., &c. 


*,* The FEBRUARY PART of THE MAGAZINE OF ART, price 7d, commences a New Volume, and is enriched by @ 
Frontispiece, consisting of a Fac-simile Reduction of a Study of Drapery, by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., for two of the Female Figures 
in his Painting of the “DAPHNEPHORIA,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1876, executed in Colour. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF THE CONTINENTAL PORTION. 
(Being Volumes III. and IV. of the Entire Work.) 


‘ TY T 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 
Each Volume containing 18 Exquisite Steel Plates from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Original Illustrations on Wood. With Deserip. 
tive Letterpress. Cloth, gilt edges, £2 2s each; morocco, £5 53. 


Vois. I. and 11. contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, complete. Cloth gilt, £2 23 each; or in 1 vol. whole bound, £5 5s. 


” 


“Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ "—Art Journal. 





THE SECRET POLITICAL HISTORY OF LOUIS XV. 
The KING’S SECRET. 


By the Duc de BROGLIE. Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his D:plomatic Agents, from 1752 to 1774. 2 vols., 24s. [Ready shortly, 


The ENGLISH ARMY: its Past History, Present Condition, and Future 
PROSPECTS. By Major Artuur Grirritus. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
“‘ Major Griffiths’s ‘ English Army” not only is the right book at the right time, but is one calculated to do important service."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH: a History of France from the 


Beginning of the First Revolution to the End of the Second Empire. 
By HENRY VAN LAUN, Author of “ The History of French Literature.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. 











The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY.—Ready shortly, the THIRD VOLUME of 
A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by C, J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Volume I. (Fourth Edition) contains the Four Gospels. 21s. 
Volume II. (Second Edition) contains Acts to Galatians, iaclusive. 2Is. 
Volume IIT. contains Ephesians to Revelation, inclusive. 21s. 





Now ready, Volumes I., II., and III. of 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated throughout with Engravings from Original MSS. 


Volume III., just published, contains ENGLISH PLAYS, price 11s 6d. 
Volume II. contains ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION, price 11s 6d. 
Volume J. contains SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, price 12s éd. 

*,* Each Volume is complete itself. 


The NEW EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK is now ready, price 5s. 
The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1879. 


‘Contains a longer list of Schools, and a mass of more varied detail, both about them and the Universities, than we have seen collected in any previous Scho 
Directory."—Academy. 


‘Seems to comprise every sort of information likely to be wanted by parents or others anxious to know where to educate their children."—Daily News. 








THIRD THOUSAND.—Extra feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 
DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. With 16 Original Full-page Illustrations. 


“ Will be found exceedingly useful, and may serve to induce children to read more detailed accounts of the several events of which it treats. It is very fally 
illustrated."—Zxaminer. 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. 
By PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals. 1,048 pages, royal 8vo, 21s. 


This Work has been specially prepared with a view of placing in the hands of Families a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to the Treatment of Sickness and 
Disease. Each Section is written by an eminent Physician or Surgeon, who has made such section the subject of his special study and practice. 


DOMESTIC DICTIONARY, CASSELL'S. An Encyclopedia for the House 


held. Uniform with “ Cassell's Dictionary of Cookery.” 1,280 pages, royal Svo, half-roan, 15s. 


“There are scores of books on domestic economy, more or less good in their way, but none which professes to be so comprehensive, so varied, and so complete 
as the work now before us, Though called a ‘Domestic Dictionary,’ the name conveys a very inadequate idea, not only of its object, but of what it may be 


= to haye accomplished, Its second title, an ‘ Encyclopedia for the Household,’ would give a better though still imperfect notion of what it was intended to be." 
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